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Ten Weeks, Ten Cents.—U NITY will be sent 
to any address not now on our list ten weeks 
for ten cents. Subscribers are requested to 
show this offer to their friends. Postoffice 
mission workers may order as many e xtra 
copies as they can use at this rate. 


* ‘Fditarial, 
WE publish in Notes from the Field 
a letter from Mr. Crooker, to which 
we do not care to make any reply, 
having already strained a point, we 
think, in the space thus far given to 
the discussion with which it deals. 
As to the request made by our corre- 
spondent at the close of his letter, if 
he does not already see that it has 
been substantially answered, we de- 
Spair of making him see it by any 
further word on our part. Unless 
some very important reason should 
lead us to a re-decision, and unless 
Secretary Reynolds himself, who is 
most concerned therein, should desire 
a hearing, our columns are now closed 
to turther controversy on this subject. 
We expect to incur the charge of un- 
fairness in this decision from those who 
have pressed this controversy on us, 
ut more important interests compel 
us to make it. 


It would seem as if Russia, with 
two such monster evils growing out of 
her home policy as the Siberian prison 
system and nihilism, was possessed of 
4 spirit of recklessness in her late edict 
against the Jews. It is on the other 

and gratifying to note the universal 
stutiment of deep dissent and indig- 
ation which the edict has aroused in 
this country. Congress did well to 
"xpress this feeling in the resolution 
of the House Committee on Foreign 
ffairs. It has been well suggested 

an an additional clause should be 
€mbodied in the petition to the Czar, 


=~‘ Sncerning the Siberian cruelties, so 


*ecly circulated for signatures 
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throughout the United States of late, 
protesting against the Jewish edict. 
Russia has a more friendly feeling for 
America than for any other country, 
perhaps, and would take heed of the 
impression she is producing on a 
power well disposed towards her, 
though of such diverse character and 
policy. It is saidif the edict, which 
isan old one, is enforced, it will reduce 
its subjects to all the indignities and 
cruelties of medieval times, recalling 
the days of the Ghetto. Under it the 
Jews can neither own nor lease land, 
enter any civic profession, work or 
hold shares in a mine, profit by the 
advantages of education or hold any 
government position. It is incredible 
that, in this day of human advance- 
ment, such a policy could be projected 
for a moment, even in the minds of an 
Eastern despot. 


THE Universalist calls attention to 
the renewed use of the two terms of 
theological disputation, ‘‘ Supralapsa- 
rianism’’ and ‘‘Infralapsarianism ’’ 
in the discussion of the revision of the 
The first defines 
that form of Calvinistic faith which 
holds that the plan of election to the 
state of the blest or condemned was 
decreed, for the further glory of God, 
before the fall of Adam ; while infra- 
lapsarianism teaches that this plan of 
election was subsequent to the fall. 
The Universalist, commenting on the 
growing worthlessness of such terms, 
says they are ugly enough in them- 
selves, ‘‘ but are only indications of 
the harder and more ungainly ideas 
which they represent,’’ and adds that 
both words and ideas are rapidly 
passing out of men’s minds forever. 


A FRIEND, a little weary with the 
monotonous routine of her daily life, 
and compelled to some original reflec- 
tion on some deep questions, writes 
these words which seem to us full of a 
profound and beautiful philosophy 
that must bring renewed wisdom and 
cheer in the utterance, ‘‘I suppose 
nothing can happen to us that we can 
not use in one way or another, so that 
it shall contribute to our growth and 
strength. The chief thing to do is to 
shun discouraging comparisons.’’ The 
merit of the last conclusion is height- 
ened when we consider how valueless, 
for any end of absolute good or knowl- 
edge, are all comparisons. Who has 
attained such greatness or worth to his 
fellows in this world that some ideal 
or pattern does not far outreach his 
own achievement? Rich and poor, 
high and low, great and small, each 
has his allotted place on the ascending 
stairway of human striving and pro- 
gress. True contentment comes only 
with the study and acceptance of this 
fact. 


Rev. E. A. Horton contributes to 
the Boston /fera/d a review of Froth- 
ingham’s ‘‘Life of Frothingham,”’ 
nearly two columns in length, supply- 
ing the reader with an excellent out- 
line of the book, and many interesting 
and valuable comments besides. 
Speaking of the biographer’s reserve 
on the question of the future work of 
Unitarianism, Mr. Horton asks: 


Will its place be filled by liberalized ‘‘or- 
thodoxy’’? Willa broad church episcopacy 
enter in, as Stanley and Farrar hope? Will 
ethical societies stud the land? He who 
wishes to offer advice might simply say to 
one and all of the varied denominations: 
“Do your part. Realize your particular 
stewardship.”’ And that message, reaching 
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in turn the Unitarian constituency, would 
rally it to the cause in hand, forever new 
amid the old facts, the defense of the human 
soul in its claims on truth, character and 
freedom. While it has Channing and Parker 
for preachers, Emerson for seer, Longfellow 
for poet, Martineau for theologian, and hears 
their rallying calls, Unitarians must go for- 
ward. But greater than any summons even 
from these revered leaders, is the demand 
made by humanity and the future. Voices 
of urgency float down from  unattained 
ideals. It is not a question of Unitarian, or 
Trinitarian, but of Humanitarian.’’ 


Mr. Horton thinks Mr. Frothing- 
ham in deep error when he says 
modern Unitarianism has no vital 
connection with the old, and we think 
he is right. Thereligion of Channing 
and Parker has not yet reached its 
culmination. 


A FRIEND of UNITY sends an encour- 
aging word along with the renewal of 
his subscription. We like the kindly 
fairness with which he notes that the 
tendency of the various forms of relig- 
ious thought is, despite external differ- 
ences, towards the same ends of prog- 
ress andtruth. ‘‘ I get more real food 
in your small paper than in many more 
pretentious orthodox  sheets,’’ he 
writes; ‘‘I am glad to believe, how- 
ever, that the leaven of liberality is to 
be found nowadays in almost all 
parts of the religious ‘lump.’ ’’ 


POSTMASTER WANAMAKER’S 
scheme to Check the evils of the Louis- 
liana lottery, which legislation thus 
far proves powerless to control, by a 
rigid system of postofhice supervision, 
excluding from the mails all circulars 
and other advertising matter, to the 
newspapers which print such adver- 
tisements, is the most practical one 
yet suggested, and all honest and in- 
telligent minds will at once rally to 
its support. Ina matter of this kind 
the government authorities have an 
evil to deal with as tangible as it is 
serious. There can be no doubt 
about their duty and power to act. 


A FRIEND writing to one of the 
workers at the Headquarters, speaks 
an encouraging word forthe Western 
Conference, ‘‘ The one word we need 
to be rid of,’’ he says, ‘‘largely and 
intelligently free, is the word ‘ Chris- 
tian.’ No wordis more bandied and 
cheapened by reiteration ' without 
meaning. Half as much use would 
double its power.’’ We should not 
say that the Conference, or any body 
of liberal workers, seeking a basis of 
pure rationalism, need try to ‘‘rid” 
itself of the word ‘‘ Christian,’’ which 
must always serve the highest uses in 
the religious vocabulary of the ration- 
al as of the most devout orthodox. 
We agree, however, that much of the 
present use of the term tends to weary 
and disgust the honest seeker of 
truth, and that if this use were less- 
ened, the real power and value of the 
term would be vastly increased. 


‘THE hierarchy of the Roman Cath- 
olic church in America reached its 
hundredth anniversary on the 15th of 
the month. On that date in 1790 Dr. 
John Carroll, who stood at the head of 
the Jesuit mission in this country, was 
consecrated first bishop of Baltimore. 
The ceremony was performed in Lull- 
worth Castle, Dorsetshire England. 
Dr. Carroll was the brother of the 
stener of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
and it is encouraging to read in these 
days of anti-Catholic feeling, that he 
was an active promoter of the Revo- 


” 


lutionary cause. There were at this 
time twenty-six priests on this side of 
the Atlantic, who by gracious permis- 
sion from Rome were allowed their 
choice of bishop, and Dr. Carroll on 
learning of it at once repaired to Eng- 
land. Bishop Stevens of Iowa, who 
contributes an interesting sketch of 
these events to the 77mes speaks of 
this circumstance as ‘‘ noteworthy ’’ 
and showing ‘‘an evident desire on 
the part of Pius VI. to institute a new 
hierarchy of the Roman Catholic 
church in the United States in har- 
mony with our free institutions.’’ He 
adds, however, that it is a ‘‘ solitary 
instance in the history of this great 
communion,’’ 


THE American is one of the most 
intelligent and interesting exchanges 
that comes to our desk. Though we 
are not always able to accept its opin- 
ions its columns are filled with many 
wise and pertinent suggestions worthy 
of careful reflection. It does not 
think socialism is the only means of 
protection against the evils of a strike 
like the late one in New York, but 
advocates ‘‘ the requirement by law of 
amonth’s notice from the managers 
before dismissal, and from the men be- 
fore their leaving work.’’ It would 
apply this law ‘“‘ to all corporations on 
whose uninterrupted operations the 
public safety or convenience may de- 
pend.’’ Certainly it would seem as if 
the rights and privileges of the gen- 
eral public, which supports these cor- 
porations, ought sometime to be made 
the subject of a little consideration. 


Cardinal Newman. 


THE NazZion, in its issue of Aug. 14, 
publishes an eight-column account of 
the life and work of John Henry New- 
man, covering his entire career in 
politics and religion, and interspersed 
with many wise reflections. From this 
sketch we learn that he was the son 
of asmall landholder of Cambridge, 
who, after becoming involved in the 
financial crash of 1816, bought a 
brewery near Selbourne, the scene of 
White’s ‘‘ Natural History.’’ His 
mother was Jemima Fourdrinier, and 
a Huguenot, who reared her children 
according to strict Calvinistic tradi- 
tion. The two brothers, John and 
Francis, whose after career became so 


marked and widely divergent, were, . 


itis said, prone to debate from their 
earliest years, invariably taking oppo- 
site sides on every question. John 
Henry was much addicted to al- 
bum verse-making and the writing of 
music in his salad days. He tried to 
study law, ‘‘ but it soon appeared that 
his calling to the priestly and pro- 
phetic offices was not to be denied.”’ 

While under the influence of his 
early training he wrote a poem on St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve, in which he 
‘“branded with infamy this most bar- 
barous and cold-blooded massacre, so 
pleasing to the Court of Rome;”’ 
phrases of no doubtful meaning which 
he retracted in after years when he 
entered the Romish communion. 
From Dr. Hoskins, Provost of Oriel, 
he learned to accept the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, and the doc- 
trine of tradition. He saw ‘‘ that the 
Bible was never intended to teach doc- 
trine, but only to prove it, and that if 
we would learn doctrine we miust go 
to the creeds and catechism of the 
Church.’? From another honored 
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teacher he learned the doctrine of apos- 
tolical succession; and from Butler’s 
Analogy he was made acquainted with 
two important principles, that all nat- 
ural things are symbolical of things 
spiritual, and that probability is the 
guide of life, both afterwards con: 
firmed in Keble’s Christian Year. 
Many of us will remember a similar 
debt we owe to this same book of our 
closing school days, in the distinction 
Butler makes between probability and 
possibility. From 1823 to’27 he drifted 
towards liberalism, under the influence 
of Whately, but the Apologia gives 
the date of ’27 as that when these 
‘‘tendencies were checked by illness 
and bereavement.’’ Hurrell Froude, 
a pupil of Keble was his intimate and 
most influential friend at about this 
time, described as brilliant and rash, 
‘‘ with charity for none, and malice 
towards all.’’ It was he who deepened 
Newman ’s growing admiratien for the 
Church, ‘“‘ fixed deep in him the idea 
of devotion to the Blessed Virgin, and 
led him gradually to believe in the 
Real Presence.’’ About ’30 in the 
preparation of his work on ‘‘ The 
Arians of the Fourth Century ’’ came 
the conviction that ‘‘ antiquity is the 
true exponent of Christianity.’’ Politi- 
cal troubles increased his mental un- 
rest. In ’32 he set out for the Conti- 
nent with Hurrell Froude. This 
journey is said to have been his ‘‘ Lu- 
ther’s Wartburg, and Paul’s Arabia.’’ 
So bitter were his feelings against lib- 
eralism at this time that in Algiers he 
refused to look at the tri-color, while 
in Paris he kept his room. He began 
the ‘‘ Lyra Apostolica’’ with Froude, 
and to Cardinal Wiseman’s request to 
come back to Rome, replied that he 
had a work to doin England. It was 
on this homeward journey, becalmed 
in the Gulf of Genoa, he wrote the 
most beautiful of his verses: 


Lead kindly, amid encircling gloom, 
x 


* * * * * 


I do not ask to see the distant scene ; 
One step enough for me. 

The ‘‘ distant scene’’ was of course 
Rome, though perhaps unrecognized as 
yet. The Sunday after his return Keble 
preached a sermon on the National 
Apostasy, a date from which Newman 
always reckoned the famous Oxford 
movement. We are told that at this 


’ 


time, and since the publication of the 


‘‘ Apologia,’’ Newman was struggling 
hard to keep himself from Rome. He 
had however accepted the idea that 
antiquity was the true interpreter of 
Christian doctrine. This antiquity he 
believed to be thoroughly exemplified 
in the Anglican Church. When he 
was obliged, about ’40, to abandon 
this position, he was in his own mind 
‘‘no better than a Protestant.’’ The 
Church of England had scarcely more 
dignity or honor than any of the dis- 
senting sects by which she was sur- 
rounded. In this mood of depression, 
he wrote a tract, arguing that the 
articles were in substantial harmony 
with the teachings of Rome. It created 
much excitement and brought down a 
censure from his bishop. Newman 
showed himself obedient, but was still 
unsatisfied. In ’43 he resigned his 
living. For two years he tried to live 
the quiet life of a layman, but it was 
useless, and on the night of October 
8, 45, he sent for one Father Domi- 
nick and asked to be admitted into 
the true fold. He was at once or- 
dained a priest by Cardinal Wiseman 
and placed near Birmingham where 
he remained until his death. From 
that time the history of this most 
famous convert to Catholicism of mod- 
ern, perhaps any, time is well known. 
In many minds he stands rather as 
the most famous fervert of the age. 
The writer from whom we have made 
these liberal extracts pronounces Dr. 
Newman’s an acute rather than com- 
prehensive mind, saying that ‘‘as 
a dialectician his superior would 
be hard to find.’’ He seldom: dis- 
cussed general principles, but fastened 
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his mind always ondetails. ‘‘On his 
way from Anglicanism to Rome the 
question was how this particular 
agreed with.some other; there were 
no broad comparisons.’’ Nothing 
could be more admirable than the way 
in which the same writer sums up the 
results of Newman’s work and influ- 
ence. 


The religious history of the century has 
had no more interesting person than Dr. 
Newman ; no career more picturesque than 
his or more dramatic. But when we come 
to measure his influence upon life and char- 
acter, we are obliged to hope that in a thou- 
sand intimate ways he accomplished more 
than he did in any obvious result. The 
Tractarian movement of 1833-41 midway of 
the century became the Puseyite movement, 
a much smaller thing than Newman had 
imagined; and later ritualism, which is 
smaller still. There has been a great in- 
crease of order and sobriety and esthetic 
purpose in the establishment because of 
Newman’s work. There must have been 
more, too, of spiritual aspiration. But the 
liberalism against which Newman summoned 
all his powers has steadily increased. It is 
in all the universities, in all the churches. 
As Newman feared, his secession made more 
converts from his ‘‘ Anglicanism ”’ to liber- 
alism than from thatto Rome. To many he 
was a warning; not to many an example. 
His insistence that between Rome and athe- 
ism we must choose (unjustified by his own 
fundamental postulates) has sent more to 
liberalism than to Rome. The doctrine of 
evolution has taken away for many the 
foundation on which his whole structure 
was built up—the ‘“‘ terrible aboriginal calam- 
ity.’ Meantime the political order of 
society has been advancing upon lines 
which, to his thinking, as both Anglican 
and Protestant, ‘‘took hold on hell,’’ and 
its social order has been ameliorated by the 
exercise of those virtues of sobriety and 
industry and self-respect which he so heart- 
ily despised. The final impression that he 
leaves upon our minds is that of unreality. 
His world was one of speculation and tradi- 
tion, not one of breathing fact. The saints 
of long ago were more alive for him than 
the men and women of to-day. His intel- 
lectual pre-eminence in the Roman Catholic 
Church would have been more significant 
of his commanding stature if he had been 
less solitary there in his intellectual pur- 
suits and aspirations. His life, viewed in 
connection with that of his brother Francis 
William, is an impressive lesson touching 
respect for honest difference of opinion, to 
which the Cardinal did not attain. 
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Some Glimpses from Vacation. 


A two days’ stay in Washington 
seemed hardly more than time enough 
for a glimpse of a few of the leading 
places of interest, and for learning 
where we would want to go if we 
stayed longer. But the ‘‘ glimpses ’’ of 
the two days, together with the general 
impressions of the city, received in 
going to and from, have proved valu- 
able furnishings for a nook in the store- 
house of ‘memory, and one which is 
often visited with real satisfaction. 
The one thing to be sure to do, was to 
go to the top of the Washington Mon- 
ument. An elevator will carry you up 
at a much slower rate than in some of 
the ten or twelve story buildings of 
Chicago, or you can walk up the 500 
feet by an open stairway if it makes 
you dizzy to think of the elevator 
method. Whichever‘*way you do, you 
perhaps may wish you had tried the 
other; but in either case remember to 
notice, as you go, the carved slabs of 
marble or granite, of many curious 
designs, sent by different states, cities 
and societies, and built into the heavy 
inner walls. The view of the city, ob- 
tained from the top of the monument, 
reminded us of the little boy who, when 
asked at his first picnic how he liked 
the woods, said he ‘‘ did n’t know, be- 
cause there were so many trees.’’ No 
other city in the Union can so far for- 
get itself in the greenness of shrubbery 
and trees as this, its Capital. And it 
ought to be so, for no other city has 

many cares upon its shoulders, or 
so needs to have the sharp angles of 
human contact toned and harmonized 
by reminders of our common mother 
Nature. From this outlook the great 
dome of the Capitol, the Treasury, 
Pension House and others among the 
chief buildings, stood high above the 
trees, but a large part of the dwelling 
houses was hidden. ‘The view from 


the Potomac side, with its distant 
stretch of country beyond, was hardly 
less interesting, though so open and 
scatteringly settled. We went over 
to Alexandria, across the river, and 
vysited ‘‘ Christ Church,’’ where we, 
like all others who come to that quaint, 
old ‘‘ House of God,’’ must needs take 
a seat in the veritable, old-fashioned, 
square pew which is left just as George 
Washington and his family used it. 
Then there was an hour in the Smith- 
sonian Institute, with its wonderful 
collections of curiosities ; another in 
the Corcoran Art Gallery ; several in 
the Capitol while Congress was in ses- 
sion, besides many short rides and 
walks to see the parks with their 
noble statues, the President’s House 
of which the famous East Room only 
could be visited, and such other lesser 
points of interest as could be 
‘‘chinked’’ into the remaining time 
before speeding through the darkness 
of the night toward Boston. 

Only eight miles out from this 
closely packed ‘‘ Hub,’’ on the Lowell 
branch of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
way, where train service is excellent, 
there are acres upon acres of inviting 
lands that no one wants to buy. 
Wooded hills and open pastures that 
would be worth mints of money if set 
down within eight miles of Chicago, 
but never a ‘‘ For Sale’’ board to be 
seen in the vicinity. Yet it 1s only 
about that distance from our Western 
metropolis where lie the acres for the 
probable site of the World’s Fair, and 
no one whispered ‘‘ Boston’’ for its lo- 
cation. 

On the edge of one of these beautiful. 
hills stands the woodbine-trimmed cot- 
tage where quiet days, sleepful nights, 
and old-time companionship made va- 
cation days pass quickly by. In alter- 
nation with these came seasons on the 
seashore, in that city ten miles north 
of Boston, with which every ten-year- 
old resident of Chicago has reason to 
feel fellow-sympathy, from its recent 
experience of fire. Fine buildings are 
rapidly taking their places on the 
ruins of the old ones, and in one case, 
a second time, the fire destroyer laid 
low the nearly-completed manufactory, 
which now again is replaced and car- 
rying on a large business. 

Returning home by way of Rutland, 
Vt., I found two hours at my disposal 
while waiting for a way-train. A fel- 
low passenger, whose motherly, yet 
somewhgt anxious, face attracted me, 
finding I intended walking about 
town, suggested that we should go 
together, to which I readily agreed. 
After various errands at dry goods 
stores, dressmaker’s, savings bank, 
etc., my companion, who seemed to 
full of commissions, announced in a 
somewhat noticeably emphatic man- 
ner, that she was going to the work- 
house, and at once inquired the way 
of someone just passing. Being di- 
rected to a large brick building about 
half a mile distant on a hill, we found 


our way without difficulty, and those 


Rutland sidewalks,— where frequent 
patches of white marble slabs, par- 
tially refuse material from its own 
quarries, give an extra touch of indi- 
viduality’ to the place,—will always 
bring to mind the bit of pathetic home- 
history that came to me, little by little, 
that day. This mother with many 
commissions had come from her home 
in a neighboring town that morning, 
hardly thinking she would come fur- 
ther than Chester, but when there she 
had gathered the resolution to go on. 
She kept a little millinery store, with 
her daughter, in a town not far dis- 
tant, and she had a son about thirty 
years old. I think she hardly real- 
ized how apparent it became to me 
afterward that it was this son whom 


she visited at the work-house. His term 


of one year, for some slight offense, 
had only a few weeks remaining, but 
this was the first time his mother had 
found strength to goto seehim. He 
certainly did not look like a man who 
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meant evil, and we will hope he may 
come back to his mother and sister 
ready to replace that one sorry year 
with many helpful ones. 


Two days on one of the slate-quarry 
farms of that county where the side- 
walks, garden walls and roofs are made 
of red, green or gray slate, gave cheery 
greetings with many cousins; two 
nights brought sweetest slumber to 
the rhythm of a brook’s song that went 
‘‘on forever’’ over the slate rocks, a 
stone’s throw from my window; and 
after the manner of the place, no door 
was closed during those nights, be- 
tween us and the shadows of the out- 
side world. 


In Glens Falls, N. Y., my host was 
much exercised because of the recent 
rise in the price of silver. A visit to 
the laboratory where his business of 
silver refining for photographers’ pur- 
poses was carried on, showed rows of 
closets, each with its bed of gasoline 
jets and immense bowl of silver, then 
in process of dissolving, to the value 
of $4,000. It was a most interesting 
half-hour to follow the different pro- 
cesses of refining, and it was no won- 
der that to one who used twenty 
thousand ounces of silver per month, 
a rise of three cents per ounce within 
the last two days made quite a differ- 
ence. 


At Buffalo, the prospect of leaving 
the comfortable Wagner sleeper, and 
taking a day-car to Chicago was not 
altogether an agreeable one, but as the 
ample seats and smooth roads of the 
L. S. & Mich. So. R. R. permitted one 
to read easily, or to write quite legible 
letters to one’s friends, it proved to be 
a thoroughly comfortable and profit- 
able experiment. Along the narrow 
strip of land that lies between these 
tracks and Lake Erie, extensive and 
well-kept vineyards give promise of 
an abundant grape harvest, and are 
the chief product under cultivation. 

The pleasure of reaching home a 
little sooner than expected was.a happy 
realization that evening when the train 
arrived on time; and after the restful 
and invigorating changes of the sum- 
mer, the opening work of the early fall 
and winter can be welcomed with 
renewed spirit and ready cheer. 

BR. &. X. 


Men and Things. 


A WESTERN editor, recently converted and 
of a humorous turn, says ‘‘the church is 
full of people who live on spiritual chewing 
gum. They had a blessing twenty years 
ago and have chewed the life all out of it.”’ 


It is said the Czar of Russia does not eat 
eggs any more. He has discovered that 
they can be poisoned by the insertion of 4 
needle, which does not break the shell per- 
ceptibly. It is added that he will eat only 
food prepared under the supervision of the 
Empress by a French cook in a kitchen ad- 
joining his library. 


ONE of our orthodox exchanges, speaking 
of Mr. Frothingham’s recent work on his 
father, says that the sketch of Channing 
found therein ‘‘ is delicious in its way,’’ but 
adds, ‘“‘we should wish to modify the broad 
claim that he is to be regarded as the ‘ father 
of spiritual Christianity,’ unless Mr. Froth- 
ingham has some special definition for the 
phrase that does not appear on the surface. 


““THE publishers of the Vew England Mag- 
azine call attention to the fact that Valley 
Forge, the scene of the sufferings of Wash- 
ington’s army, is about to become the scene 
of a large brewing establishment. It pro 
tests against such a ‘“‘sacrilege of patriot 
ism,” and calls on the governmerft to take 
charge of the place and convert it into a 14- 
tional park. Allen Eastman Cross has some 
verses on the subject in the August number 
of the magazine. 


DR. JOSEPH PARKER, of London, is givig 
a series of one-minute sermons on the prac 
tical questions of the day. The following ® 
a specimen : ? . 


“What I see of you in your connection 
with your perambulators I do not always like. 
You sometimes neglect the baby shamefully. 
While you are nang rubbish or talki0g - 
gossip, the baby is in danger of a sunstroke, 
or is shivering with cold, or is on the vere 
of apoplexy. Be tender-hearted, be consi 
erate, be faithful to your duty. I gladly 
commend the good amongst you, and st 


denounce the bad for the sake of the baby: 24 
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Gontributed and Selected, 


How Doth Death Speak of Our 
Beloved ? 


[Printed by Request. ] 
How doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low— 


When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lip and brow? 


It clothes their every gift and grace 
With radiance from the holiest place, 
With light as from an angel’s face ; 


Recalling with resistless force 
And tracing to their hidden source 
Deeds scarcely noticed in their course ; 


This little loving fond device, 
That daily act of sacrifice, 
Of which too late we learn the price ! 


Opening our weeping eyes to trace 
Simple, unnoticed kindnesses, 
Forgotten notes of tenderness, 


Which evermore to us must be 
Sacred as hymns of Infancy 
Learned listening at a mother’s knee. 


Thus doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low : 

Then let Love antedate Death’s work, 
And do this now / 


How doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low— 

When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lip and brow ? 


It sweeps their faults with heavy hand, 
As sweeps the sea the trampled sand, 
Till scarce the faintest print is scanned. 


It shows how such a vexing deed 
Was but a generous nature’s weed, 
On some choice virtue run to seed ;| 


How that small fretting fretfulness 
Was but love’s over-anxiousness, 
Which had not been had love been less. 


Zhus doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low; 

Then let love antedate Death’s work, 
And do this now ! 


How doth Death speak of our beloved, 
When it has laid them low— 

When it has set its hallowing touch 
On speechless lip and brow? 


It takes each failing on our part, 
And braads it in upon the heart 
With caustic power and cruel art. 


The small neglect that may have pained, 
A giant stature will have_gained 
When it can never be explained. 


The little service which has proved 
How tenderly we watched and loved 
And those mute lips to glad smiles moved ; 


The little gift from out our store, 

Which might have cheered some cheerless 
hour, 

When they with earth’s poor needs were 
poor, 

But never will be needed more ! 


O Christ, our life, foredate the work of 
Death, 
And do this now ! 
Thou who art Love, thus hallow our beloved! 
Not Death, but Thou! 


Walt Whitman’s Birthday. 


No newspaper here in Philadelphia 
seemed aware that any special signifi- 
cance attached to that minor gather- 
ing of Walt Whitman’s friends, May 
31, at Reisser’s, which took such a 
lofty and historic turn. It had been 
the aim of those arranging the dinner 
simply to get their group together, 
leaving formality, if there must be 
any, to take care of itself, and letting 
utterance, if that should come, result 
from the spontaneous feeling of the 
moment. No plan could have secured 
Just what was brought out by this 
determination. Thirty persons sat at 
table with Walt Whitman. I should 
like to name them: Robert G. Inger- 
soll, Mrs. N. R. Baldwin, Daniel G. 
Brinton, Mrs. Thomas B. Harned, 
R. M. Bucke, Thomas B. Harned, 
Mrs. ‘Talcott Williams, Mrs. John 
Harrison, Horace lL. Traubel, Francis 
Howard Williams, Harrison S. Morris, 
Talcott Williams, S. Weir Mitchell, 
William Ingram, Miss Bertha Jqhn- 
Ston, H. D. Bush, John J. Boyle, 
Geoffrey Buckwalter; Frank P. 
Harned, Charles G. Garrison, Lewis 
lL. Smith, Felix E. Schelling, Henry 
C. Walsh, Carl Edelheim, J. Leonard 
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Corning, Jacob Sulzberger, Nugent 
Robinson, Charles Robinson, Wilson 
Eyre, Jr., Cornelius Stevenson. This 
list included lawyer,teacher, professor, 


scientist, doctor, editor, merchant, 
philanthropist, engineer, sculptor, 
manufacturer, preacher, architect, 


clerk, most of whom, in addition to 
their special callings, had at one time 
or another taken a more or less serious 
hand in literary labor. Perhaps no 
one present could have been called 
exclusively the literary personage. 
It belonged to any characteristic cel- 
ebration of Walt Whitman that the 
purely human forces should play 
through everyone and over everything 
and, whatever else was lost, this was 
here the pervading and exalting fac- 
tor. Bringing the active and diverse 
elements specified into momentary 
accord, with the poet as their inevita- 
ble center, supposed and aroused a 
certain amount of anxiety. Thirty 
hosts face to face with their single and 
simple guest! Whitman sat opposite 
Ingersoll. He had come there alittle 
before six, intending, if anything, to 
make hisstay brief. But the hoursso 
hurried along, and humor and elo- 
quence so toyed with time, that it was 
full ten o’clock and over before he was 
helped to his carriage again and his 
friends dispersed. In those four 
hours were compressed memories and 
inspirations of pregnant measure. At 
a happy moment Ingersoll was called 
to his feet, responding to felicitous 
words of Dr. Brinton with an elemen- 
tal eloquence that brightened the coun- 
tenance of the occasion to surprise and 
joy. A wave of resplendent influence 
had possessed him, and those who 
listened on the shore caught cadence 
of many seas and light of many 
suns. How the horizon spread and 
glowed before this penetrative fire! 
It was a message canvassed by fine 
intelligence and poetic fervor, with 
such ease of port in the speaker, and 
such unschooled modulation of tone, 
as took us back to primal recogni- 
tions. It was such a speech, indeed, 
Walt Whitman himself said, as went 
long leagues in confirmation of 
‘‘ Leaves of Grass,’’ wherein life and 
hope are asserted for natural, as op- 
posed to simply so-called art-forms 
in our civilization. I think Ingersoll 
spoke over forty-five minutes. In 
his powerful statement of gratitude 
and love there was from beginning to 
end no break, except as from time to 
time Whitman himself would inter- 
pose some question or ejaculation. It 
was clean-cut analysis, which, if not 
complete, was ample and great. Sev- 
eral times in after-colloquies Whitman 
spoke of it frankly as of surpassing 
and astonishing breadth of faith. One 
may well wax extravagant, bgrne 
down by irresistible forces. After 
Ingersoll were others, but none going 
into any length of speech. Francis 
Howard Williams, S. Weir Mitchell, 
Talcott Williams, Thomas B. Harned, 
Harrison S. Morris, Dr. R. M. Bucke, 
(Walt Whitman’s biographer) Daniel 
G. Brinton, Horace L. Traubel, had 
somewhat to add. Whitman greeted 
each as he was called up by some 
word of recognition or encouragement. 
In the midst of Harned’s speech he 
introduced some comparison between 
this dinner and the Camden dinner of 
last year, Harned standing on his feet 
meanwhile and resuming when Whit- 
man was done. During Traubel’s 
talk Whitman interrupted again, going 
on at some length to say that there 
were subtler qualities and deeper 
deeps of intention distinguishing his 
work than were perhaps generally 
perceived. Later on there arose a 
famous colloquy between Ingersoll 
and Whitman, viewing immortality 
and life from their natural and known 
principles. There was emphasis and 
courtesy on both sides -— Whitman, 
simple and questioning, disposed to 
shake his head over some of Inger- 
soll’s conclusions., Ingersoll, elo- 


quent, expressive, appealing. The 
shifting of interest and purpose in 
such a manner, by which this unusual 
post-dinner discussion became strange- 
ly part of the scheme, attracted me 
both from pictorial and psychological 
signs. Every person in the room felt 
the confluence of unique and historic 
solutions. As one said, perhaps here 
was the most famous of orators met in 
colloquy with the greatest of poets, 
and gathered around a few favorites 
of fortune for whom the hour would 
have eternal memories. Whitman 
and Ingersoll spoke across table. 
The distant diners brought their 
chairs near. Noone shared the inter- 
change, except Brinton, and he only 
by briefest questions. I never knew 
Whitman to speak so freely on any 
public occasion. There may have 
been indications in voice and body of 
natural weariness, consequent upon 
latter-day afflictions, but the perfect 
order and sanity of his thoughts 
floated the incident along sacred chan- 
nels. I cannot do more than thus 
$limpse the picture. Much is gone 
absolutely, much more will go as days 
increase the interval between the act- 
ual proceeding and what the memory 
may make of it, details one by one 
being swept into general effects ; but 
I think it should be written now, 
while the heat of the day is on, that 
Walt Whitman passed into his sev- 
enty-second year, no longer neglected 
and decried, but upon the thrice- 
armed faith of friends,to whom detrac- 
tion is but the final outgoing of seas, 
and one man’s future at least, from a 
nation of sixty millions, is held to be 
beyond further question or abatement. 
ee Oe 
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Gorrespondente. 

DEAR UNITY: I wish I knew how 
to tell you and your readers how beau- 
tiful Helena Valley is, and what a 
good time it is giving to those of us 
who are fortunate enough to be here. 
If I were an artist—say a Corot or a 
Bellows—I would like to paint just 
such scenes of restful beauty as one 
finds here. But even if I were skill- 
ful enough to put on canvas the beau- 
tiful undulations of the _ hill-tops, 
which are on all sides of us, and the 
blueness of the farther hills; if I could 
happily catch the vivid green of the 
grassy slopes where sleek Holsteins 
and Durhams are feeding; if I were 
great enough to give you thesky tints, 
just as clear and blue as they are, and 
had refreshed your eye with a glimpse 
of the broad bosom of the Wisconsin 
river with its woody, swallow-nested 
banks, even then I should not be able 
to put in the picture the warbles and 
calls of the birds, the distant tinkle of 
the sheep bells, nor could I fill your 
lungs with this pure, revivifying air, 
nor give you that relaxation of nerve 
tension and that mingled sense of 
freedom and peace which, like a magic 
spell, Helena Valley breathes upon 
her visitors. This is something like 
the kind of a life we lead here. At 
a few minutes before nine in the morn- 
ing, up and down the road which leads 
to that bit of architectural beauty, 
Unity Chapel, you would, if you were 
here, see men and women on foot and 
in wagons on their way to the Minis- 
ters’ Institute and the Sunday-School 
Assembly. ‘The Institute holds from 
nine until half-past ten, the Assembly 
from eleven until half-past twelve. 
Both have proved exceedingly profit- 
able and interesting not only to min- 
isters and teachers but hardly less so 
to us outsiders. I do not know 
whether or not ministers, like lawyers 
and doctors, have a professional set of 
words, unintelligible to common folk, 
but if they have, we have had none 
of itin these meetings. No dry bones, 
nor useless technicalities, but simple, 
direct, vital talks on subjects interest- 
ing to intelligent people everywhere. 
No cornering off by themselves and 


their line of work from the common 
aims and interests of humanity, but 
broad, free thought on which the bar- 
riers which separate the spiritual, the 
moral and the intellectual are almost 
obliterated. Before the meeting is 
Over it is quite likely that the word 
will be passed around that there will 
be. an expedition in the afternoon to 
Phoebe Point, to Percussion Rocks, 
to Tower Hill, or some other spot in 
the neighborhood, and about two 
o'clock, those who wish to go, per- 
haps five or six wagon loads full, are 
off to the woods or to make the top of 
some particular hill. I shall never 
forget these wood-rambles about Hill- 
side. Such fern-covered slopes, such 
decoration of moss-grown logs with 
vines, bluebells and lichens, such de- 
licious discoveries of maiden hair and 
Indian pipe in its baby-like pinkness ! 
I have never seen the cardinal flower 
so abundant as it is here, and, of 
course, the golden-rod is everywhere. 
One can have good opportunity for 
brisk climbing, too, if one wishes, and 
I notice almost everyone does wish at 
Hillside, old as well as young, the 
stout quite as energetically, if not so 
nimbly, as the thin, and with the tin- 
gle of increased circulation, and an 
extra supply of oxygen in one’s lungs, 
the glory of the hill-tops is all the 
more exhilarating. 

In the evening we are usually down 
to the chapel again for a lecture, or to 
hear a subject presented from the va- 
rying standpoints of several speakers. 
Our leaders have taken a wide range, 
too, all the way from Robert Brown- 
ing’s poetry to the tariff issue, and in- 
cluding prohibition and all kinds of 
socialism. The attendance at all the 
meetings has been excellent. There 
are some twelve or more ministers, too 
many outsiders to count, and at the 
evening sessions, which go off with 
great spirit and enthusiasm, the little 
chapel is crowded with the people 
from the country about. 

Nature has been so generous to 
Helena Valley that even with no at- 
tractions of society or mental stimulus 
one could be content here. On the 
other hand, with such intellectual 
food and such company as one finds 
here, one could be happy almost any- 
where ; while the combination of this 
wealth of modern thought upon vital 
problems, the loveliness of the place 
itself, and the companionship of con- 
genml people, makes the summer a 
rarely enjoyable one. Since I have 
been here the place and people have 
kept me in mind of these lines of 
Channing: ‘‘ To seek elegance rather 
than luxury, and refinement rather 
than fashion ; to be worthy, not rich ; 
to study hard, think quietly, act 
frankly ; to listen to stars and birds, 
to babes and sages with open hearts ; 
to bear all cheerfully, do all bravely, 
await occasion, hurry never. In a 
word to let the spiritual unbidden and 
unconscious grow up through the com- 
mon.”’ 6... BB 

Hillside, Wis., August 19, 1890. 


THAT volume (the Bible) serves with 
inexhaustible and ever opening wealth 
the uses of piety and edification for 
man. But it is of no more use for pre- 
venting or reconciling the doctrinal di- 
versities or contentions of its devoutest 
readers within the field of opinion and 
discipline than would be an unabridged 
dictionary. It furnishes indeed the 
material and provocation, the catch- 
words and symbols of all the sectarian 
divisions, the controversies and con- 
tentions of centuries in the history of 
religion.— George £. Ellis, D. D. 


MEN regard religion as in some 
way a substitute for right living, in- 
stead of the highest form of right 
living. ‘This may fairly be called the 
great heresy.—George S. Merriman. 

WHEN Christianity has passed away, 
the religion of Jesus will in all proba- 
bility survive.—A miel’s Journal. 
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Ghunch Dooy Pulpit. 


‘‘ Until he find it.’’ 


A Sermon by Rev. JOHN C. LEARNED, of St. Louis, 
Published by a Member of his Congregation. 


‘Until he find it.’’—Lwuke wv. 4. 
‘ To let the new life in, we know, 
Desire must ope the portal ; 
Perhaps the longing to be so 
Helps make the soul immortal.” 
-~Longfellow. 

I. The schoolmen minutely dis- 
cussed the origin of the soul. When 
was it joined with the body,— before, 
or after, or at the moment of human 
birth ? The inquiry is fundamental 
to various rites and doctrines of theol- 
ogy. We must time the soul and 
place it, so to speak, before we can 
save it. We must know its history 
and habits, before we can heal its 
sicknesses or sins. Poets, from Dante 
to Browning, have raised the question. 
If it came here as ‘‘ the body’s bride,’’ 
what did it come from? Can we trace 
it back to Adam, to matter, to God? 

But we can not /A7zvfé its beginning, 
and must content ourselves with its 
appearance or inanifestation under the 
conditions of our fluctuating Iife. 
‘There is a spirit im man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth 
him understanding.’’ The spirit in 
man is his rational and moral nature, 
the unity of his reasonable and re- 
sponsible being. This visible agency 
runs back to the invisible. This con- 
scious power, if we follow it towards 
its source, soon veils itself in the un- 
conscious. We step out of the limi- 
tations of the human spirit, we cross 
the boundaries of human personality, 
to find ourselves in that open sea of 
spiritual forces from which all souls 
are fed ; we breathe the breath of that 
infinite personality which all lesser 
spirits share. To say that the soul 
was created in the image of God, was 
but to prepare the way tor calling man 
the child of God—not merely par- 
taker, but part of the divine being. 

No faith is finer or firmer than that 
which may be symbolized by the in- 
carnation ; man the beloved and only 
begotten son of God—God dwelling 
in man—the celestial spark animating 
for a time this fragile clay. Only 
when this profound fact is confined to 
one soul is the doctrine injurious. If 
but eve man could share this divine 
life; if Jesus only was a manifestation 
of the unborn, undying, eternal Spirit 
—the thought is depressing. What 
then to us are his unattainable perfec- 
tions—to us poor, transient, helpless 
waifs of time — bubbles only, which 
thrown up to the restless surface of the 
world-stream, glitter fora moment in 
the sunlight and then disappear in the 
dark, surging waters. But if that to 
which we dare to attach the august 
name of soul, is first, last, and ever, 
of God ; if man as child of God every- 
where embodies after his smaller meas- 
ure the divine personality ; if before 
he could inherit Adam’s sin, he in- 
herited deific likeness and essential 
immortality —-what expectation abides, 
what solid assurance, that this phe- 
nomenal existence of ours 1s no vain 
dream or failure, no sum of our history 
or our hopes, but that even the most 
disappointing and worst life may be 
worth living. We may see but par- 
tially now the far-off fulfillment of the 
purposes of God, who by manifold 
discipline and infinite love perfects 
every child at length, and makes even 
sin and evil supplement his will and 
serve the ends of good. 

II. Think how hard it is to realize 
death! Asan outward phenomenon 
it is one of the most common and con- 
stant presented to our senses. But as 
an inward fact it has never been ac- 
cepted. Just as birth is not the be- 
ginning, so death is not the end. 
There was something before birth; 
that event was-no creation out of 
nothing. There is something after 


death ; disappearance is no synonym | 
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for annihilation. The same forces 
which change create also. What 
seems destroyed here must be pro- 
duced elsewhere, or equilibrium is lost 
and chaos comes—the very universe 
being shaken from its base. 

Try to realize the creation of any- 
thing, of any substance, of an atom, 
of any force or influence! You can 
not. Youcan as easily conceive the 
creation of a world. No more can 
you conceive of the destruction of an 
atom or force. ‘‘ Out of the universe 
is no door.’’ The sum total of the 
universe can neither be augmented 
nor diminished. We are daily wit- 
nesses of evolution, development, 
change. But something never comes 
from nothing and never goes to noth- 
ing. 

So, no theory of the soul which 
grants it any essential relationship or 
kinship to God, has been able to see 
its end indeath. This spiritual atom, 
or unity, or entity, enchanting with 
life and motions, this mortal frame, this 
handful of dissolving dust, escapes 
our dull eyes. The measurements of 
our exactest science can not formulate 
it. We can not write more than a 
paragraph of its history ; for before it 
landed on this bank and shoal of time, 
it passed through conditions but par- 
tially revealed. And when it cuts its 
earthly moorings, it passes into con- 
ditions not less veiled. But the man 
of to-day has no more need to doubt 
that he was on his way here when the 
pyramids were building, when the coal 
measures were forming, and that he 
will be on his way somewhere when 
this earth is resolved back into flam- 
ing mist ; no more need to doubt this, 
than to doubt his presence here and 
the witness of his consciousness now. 

The rude races and the ancients 
could never quickly and easily pro- 
nounce the word death in the sense of 
the irrevocable and final. It was de- 
parture, release, rest, freedom. Tothe 
Greek, Death was the son of Night, 
but the twin brother of Sleep. It was 
near kindred to Love—blessed, peace- 
ful, abiding. The dead only went 
away, disappeared to Elysian fields 
or world of shades. Pausanias saw 
the statues of Sleep and Death stand- 
ing in equal honor side by side in 
Sparta. Philosophy said one was no 
more to be feared than the other. 
Lessing tells us that ecclesiastical 
Christianity banished this kindly, 
cheerful image, and substituted instead 
the hour-glass and the skeleton. In 
the French revolution the Pantheon of 
Paris bore on its front this inscription, 
‘“Death is an eternal sleep.’’ Yet 
that word sleep implies life. And to 
what waking and immortality have 
not the gods of that very Pantheon 
attained. 

In no religion has death meant ex- 
tinction. The dogma of annihilation 
is the negation of religion. It is the 
stale prose of materialism ; the poet 
and the seer stand on another plane. 
The sentence of death passed on Adam 
for eating the forbidden fruit of Eden 
no more meant extinction of being, 
than the sentence of death passed by 
Jesus on the people of his own time.’’ 
‘‘ Ye are dead,’’ he said, ‘‘in tres- 
passes and sins’’—the verdict upon 
all groveling and unregenerate lives. 
‘If ye sin, ye die,’’ is the warning 
word of all dispensations. Yet the 
impossibility of destroying even the 
wickedest soul, of putting it out of 
mind and sight, has resulted in re- 
manding it to a devil’s realm, in leav- 
ing it to suffer and writhe forever in 
some sea of fire. If wecould only get 
rid of the fact of our birth and lineage, 
of our origin in God, there would be no 
trouble. Souls might end as days and 
years do. Souls might come and 
souls might go and their fate would 
not much concern us. But we can not 
quite forget our common and celestial 
relationship. 


‘* Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 


But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God who is our home.’’ 
Thus rise 


‘‘ Those obstinate questionings,”’ 
‘* Those first affections, 
Those shadowy recollections, 
Which, be they what they may, 
Are yet the fountain light of all our day ; 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing.’’ 


Our noisy years seem but moments 
in an existence that reaches backward 
and forward to two eternities of silence. 
But 


‘Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither ; 
Can in a moment travel thither, 
And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever- 
more.’’ 


III. But what is meant by the lost 
soul? It is the mission of religion, 
we are told, to seek and save the lost. 
Is the soul lost because, descending 
from some heavenly abode, it is born 
into an earthly home? Because man 
is here in the flesh, is he astray from 
God? So some have held. This 
world is a sort of purgatory, lying 
under the curse of God and under the 
control of Satan. Nothing here is 
right or clean. All is chaos, wicked- 
ness, tribulation, and has been from 
the beginning. We are all fallen 
spirits now, though once we were 
angels of light. For some pre-natal 
disobedience we were thrust down 
from the presence and kingdom of 
God. Still, as Jesus preached to the 
spirits in prison, so some bare chance 
is given by bitter probation for a few 
to win again the heavenly skies; but 
most sink to a deeper deep. This is 
one view; but it makes the world 
dark and godless. The devil is here 
instead of Deity. At least he has the 
upper hand. Man is a culprit and 
outcast. His life has little room for 
hope— none for gratitude. 

Another view makes the sin of 
Adam alienate the race. All souls 
since the fatal corruption of the fall, 
have sprung from that soul, and so 
inherited Adam’s stain and guilt. 
All men are by nature lost and serv- 
ants of sin, then, since the closing of 
the gates of Paradise upon the pri- 
meval pair. But this conception is 
less logical and less gloomy than the 
last. It more quickly and _ easily 
loses sight of the soul’s heavenly 
origin, and it fails to relieve the world 
and life of its blighting curse and of 
satanic control. Black depravity is 
made the predominant and only con- 
stant element in man. By special 
pre-appointment, or purely arbitrary 
choice, or exceptional favor, hope and 
restoration are permitted toa few. But 
the many, as before, sink without re- 
demption into ever-deepening darkness 
and misery—thinking only that they 
were children of the fleshly and fallen 
Adam, never dreaming they were also, 
and much more, the children of God. 

This theory may do, possibly, for 
such as can date and place our begin- 
ning in the terms of the Hebrew 
legend ; if we are wholly temporal 
and human, only children of that first 
frail pair. But what an 7#/ And 
this doctrine ignores or blots out the 
fact that it was the breath of the 
Almighty that made man a living 
soul. That breath wherever breathed, 
means something—-something eternal 
and indestructible. That breathing has 
notceased. It breathes afresh in every 
newborn babe! It was noexceptional 
fact that Jesus was born of the Holy 
Ghost ; it was the universal fact written 
large, spoken with new emphasis, that 
all men might see and hear it. It was 
a re-statement of Genesis, the funda- 
mental truth of religion, that man, 
whether as first Adam or as second 
Adam, or as any child of Adam, is 
born also of God. 

‘*The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 


Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar.’’ 


What is a lost soul, then ? 
double in his 


Man is 
nature—human and 


— e 


divine. Nowhere has this been 
brought out so clearly as in Jesus 
who has become the ideal oy 
typical man. He is endowed with 
appetites, passions and desires ; with 
affections, insight and reason also 
A true life, perfection, consists in q 
proper adjustment of these—the higher 
controlling the lower nature. [y 
Jesus, men see this nobly realized . 
and so his life is a constant wonder 
and inspiration to the world. But 
the average man still lives poorly and 
meanly. He indulges his passions 
and forgets his God. Busy with 
present interests, he disregards that 
God-like nature, the essential soul, 
which is ever ready to testify of his - 
celestial origin and kinship, a con- 
sciousness of which is the choicest and 
and chief incentive to a right and 
holy life. The fall of Adam, the first 
sin, and the last and every sin in any 
life, is disobedience to the diviné 
voice. As sins are repeated, tempta. 
tions yielded to, as appetite or ambi- 
tion overthrow the will and drown the 
voice of reason, darkness sets in. 
The man wanders from rectitude. 
falters in the presence of virtue and 
on the path of duty. We can no 
longer trust him. He can no longer 
trust himself. Hecannotsee. Then 
in a strong figure we say, that man is 
lost. His better nature is buried be- 
neath his lower nature. His immor- 
tal, spiritual part seems smitten with 
weakness and death. 

IV. Butis any such state final, or 
any case hopeless? It well might be, 
if thte witness and bond of the soul's 
origin could be destoyed; or if by 
some centrifugal influence it could 
pass beyond the centripetal attraction 
of God's infinite love. Here again 
doctrines divide men. But if the 
thoughts I have tried to set forth have 
any foundation, then the soul, though 
wandering far, can neither lose nor 
torget its kinship. There is a provis- 
ion that it shall not; and sometime 
and somewhere we may count upon 
its return. As gravitation recalls 
every comet, though widely roving 
from the central orb, or with subtle 
fingers forms the most distant nebulz 
into beauteous worlds, so we think no 
soul can get beyond the regulating, 
organizing power of God. I know 
not what or how bitter and stern may 
be the penalties for man’s disobedi- 
ence. They may be beyond the power 
of language to overstate them. We 
need not step out of the daily walks 
to see something of their terrible grasp 
and agony. But at length selfishness 
will sicken, lust will be loathsome, 
the fires of passion will burn them- 
selves out, and the long-beleaguered, 
sin-sick soul will turn backward to 
find health and virtue, hungry for ho- 
liness, glad of service and duty, ris- 
ing to its source in God. Wetrust to 
the celestial spark, inextinguishable, 
however hidden, at length, after all 
changes, to flame out and light the up- 
ward way. We trust to the soul's 
native strength. 


“To that primal sympathy which having 
been, must ever be.”’ 


We might, perhaps, despair if we 
could in our thought banish the soul 
to some domain destitute of the pres- 
ence and government of God; but 
not while God and the soul occupy 
the same universe. The reason why 
we can have no purgatory and no hell, 
in the popular sense of those terms, 1S 
because we can not build a prisot- 
house, much less create a kingdom 
strong enough or bad enough to keep 
God out. To our conception God will 
not be shut out from any realm of 
time or space. ‘ We feel as the psalm- 
ist did, that man can not flee from Hs 
presence. ‘If I make my bed i 
hell Thou art there.’? Now, unless 
tht bars of hell are strong enough % 
bolt God out, farewell to your doctrine 
of eternal punishment. For if 
is in hell, He is there with all his at 
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tributes of love and mercy ; and He, 
finding his own and they finding Him, 
will be brought into union, joy and 
peace. No child can be finally lost 
that is watched with an omniscent 
eye, and attended by an omnipresent 
love. We must disarm God of his 
most divine attributes before we can 
accept the letter of the creeds. 

‘‘Until he find it.’’ What a fine 
point that is in the parable of the lost 
sheep, Where Jesus, who came to seek 
and save the lost, likening himself to 
the shepherd, goes forth through wil- 
derness and over mountains to bring 
back the straying soul. The ninety 
and nine are safely folded in, but he 
yearns for the hundredth. And how 
long does hesearch? Until he find it. 
The woman loses her coin aud sweeps 
dilgently for that tenth piece, until 
she find it. The prodigal goes far 
from home, falls into lowest vice and 


*wretchedness, but at length comes to 
.himself—to his better self—and turns 


back to his father’s house: was dead 
and is alive again; was lost and is 
found. 

Jesus likens himself to the truth. 
But God’s truth is no failure: it is as 


eternal and potent as himself. The 

truth makes free; it sanctifies and 
4 

saves. ‘Truth was made for the soul, 


and the soul for truth. The affinity 
is mutual and indestructible. Truth 
is ever going forth to find and win 
human souls ; and it will not stay nor 
turn back until the lost is won. 
There 1s no ineradicable sin, no incur- 
able error, no irrevocable fate for any 
soul. So long as man 7s a soul ex- 
tinction is impossible, and no doom o 
misery is final. Indeed, the universe 
of God is drawn towards it, the axis 
of the heavens bends to its cry. The 
divine tenderness enfolds it, and hu- 
nan sympathy courses that way. It 
is not the will of the Father that one 
of these little ones should perish. It 
is his will that all should come to a 
knowledge of the truth. If but one 
soul were shut out from heaven and 
God; if but one soul were doomed to 
everlasting agony, God’s kingdom 
would be incomplete, heaven itself 
would rock to its foundations, and be 
filled with tears and pity, and plead- 
ing prayers. Nota saint but would 
cease from harp and song to beseech 
the Father that he might be sent to 
bear any earthly suffering, to die any 
earthly death, so that he might take 
tidings of mercy ; that he might carry 
salvation, and win back that one lost 
child and brother to complete the cir- 
cle of God's family ; no outcast want- 
ing, the race happy, because the last 


the Way Out of Agnosticism. By Fran- 
cis Ellingwood Abbot, Ph. D. Boston : Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.00. 


Perhaps no philosophical writing of | 


the day is of a higher intellectual char- 
acter than Mr. Abbot’s. To this is 
added the merit of a clear and direct 
Style. The new philosophic message 
Mr. Abbot has to deliver is clothed in 
no obscurity, either of thought or 
diction. It is not difficult to under- 
Stand him, neither is it always easy 
to disagree. One is sensible of being 
under a sort of compulsion with 
a writer of Mr. Abbot’s marked and 
Peculiar power. ‘he reader feels both 
the constraint and the inspiration 
Which comes from coftact with a 
Superior intelligence. Sometimes the 
Constraint exceeds the inspiration. 
This is because the author of ‘‘ Scien- 
tific Theism’’ is, with all his com- 
manding merits asa thinker, essentially 
adogmatist. He often has neither the 
readth nor the luminosity of the 
ttue philosopher. ‘The truth is, Mr. 

bot is too good a hater always to be 
4 safe intellectual guide. He hates 
all forms of social and mental oppres- 
‘lon ; and in Agnosticism he sees the 


worst forms of intellectual cowardice 
and gloom that the human mind 
ever fell a victim to. His denuncia- 
tion of it is emphatic and uncompro- 
mising. We are not concerned to 
defend Agnosticism further than to 
express the conviction that it is an 
inevitable step in the development of 
philosophic thought, a purely natural 
product of the human understanding, 
incidental to a particular age and 
stage of mental development. And we 
have learned to respect that which is in- 
evitable and natural, whether it seems 
to include the fulfillment of man’s 
highest prophecy and need, or only 
partially to respond thereto. A very 
casual acquaintance with the history 
of philosophy leads one to regard most 
completed schemes of thought with 
great distrust. So many systems of 
philosophic faith and speculation have 
risen and flourished for a day and 
then sunk into obscurity, that the 
mind may well bea little shy of any 
new one, and find quite as firm resting- 
place in an hypothesis which does not 
pretend to cover all the possibilities 
of human thought and experience. 
Nevertheless, barring our disappoint- 
ment in what we feel to be an exces- 
sive hostility on Mr. Abbot's part 
towards a particular form of thought — 
a scientific observer like himself must 
admit to be an advance, at least in 
honest interpretation of the facts in 
hand, on any metaphysical system 
preceding it,—we came to the reading 
of his works, ‘* Scientific Theism,’’ and 
“A Way Out of Agnosticism,’’ with 
freshly-kindled interest,and inthe most 
convertible state of mind. Here was 
anew step. Here the conclusions of 
a pure ontology were to be reached, 
not by any process of metaphysical 
make-believe, but by careful scientific 
induction. The road was one we 
had long since chosen as the only pos- 
sible one for us, whatever the nature 
of its ending. No leader could be 
more acceptable, more trusted and 
honored than this one. We do not 
know now at what point on the road 
we either lost our way, misread the 
instructions of our leader or failed to 
keep pace with him. If we were 
asked to point out the flaw in Mr. 
Abbot’s argument, we could not do 
it. Dialectically his scheme of the 
‘Unity of the Universe,’’ revealing 
the ‘‘ Essential Being and Life of God, 
as at once /nufinite Machine, lnfinite 
Organism, and Infinite Person,’’ 
worked out through a series of propo- 
sitions as carefully wrought, and pre- 
cisely stated as the successive steps of 
a geometrical proposition, is perfect ; 
yet, to our deep disappointment, it 
conveyed to us neither meaning nor 
inspiration. We were conscious of 
making intellectual assent without 
any feeling of strong and abiding con- 
viction. It might be true, but we were 
indifferent to it. It left us cold; as 
we suspect any theory of life, worked 
out by any purely dialectical pro- 
cesses, even on the safe method of 
scientific induction, must always 
leave us. Mr. Abbot, we fear, will 
poorly respect a critism that resorts to 
metaphor; but the landscape pre- 
sented in ‘‘The Philosophy of 
Free Religion,”’ seems to us covered 
with the brilliant but pitiless light of a 
keen, piercing intellect. Not a shad- 
owed nook or hidden crevice is left for 
the imagination to wander in and seek 
new surprises. Nowright here is the, 
to us, high merit of Herbert Spencer’s 
theory of that realm of the sub-con- 
scious will and intellect underlying 
the conscious. It is the conscious 
intellect, made up of the inductions 
of a rational understanding, that 
takes refuge in Agnosticism; leav- 
ing the sub-conscious to gather up 
all the material for faith and the 
upbuilding of a life of heart and 
soul, from the imaginative and emo- 
tional sides of man’s being. It is the 
fault of Spencer’s cold, dry style that 
this important part of his theory of 


the Unknowable is so generally over- 
looked. There is in this theory the 
basis for a fine and exalted type of 
religious belief, wholly constructive in 
its aim and spirit, though affording no 
room for dogmatic opinion. Spencer’s 
definition of reality is, ‘‘that which 
persists in consciousness,’’ and for us 
no larger, more hopeful or sounder 
definition could be given. The things 
which abide in human _ conscious- 
ness are not the objects of phys- 
ical contact alone, the external world, 
or even mental concepts; but all the 
hopes and aspirations, things loved 
and hated, believed in and worshipped, 
which have influenced the hearts and 
actions of men since time began. We 
could have wished that Mr. Abbot, 
himself such an honored type of the 
results of a strictly scientific training, 
could have looked somewhat more 
hopefully or kindly upon a phase of 
thought similarly derived as his own, 
even while condemning and disprov- 
ing it. As itis, his work is a master- 
piece of close thinking and terse, clear 
statement. He is the acknowledged 
leader ina new line of investigation, 
and if theism 1s capable of strict, sci- 
entific demonstration, Mr. Abbot has 
given us that demonstration. If his 
labors should prove less effective than 
the patience and consecration given to 
them deserve, we shall not, therefore, 
be more comcerned for the establish- 
ment of the theistic principle, which 
rests on deeper proof than any scien- 
tific demonstration can afford, and 
which, asa religious postulate, we hold 
to be not inconsistent with that A/7/o- 
sophical conception of things known as 
‘‘agnostic.’’ 

Primer of Darwinism. 
Jr., and Fanny D. Bergen. 
Shepard. $1.25. 

This admirable little work is newly 
christened in the second edition, the 
title of the first being ‘‘ The Develop- 
ment Theory.’’ Though now en- 
titled a ‘‘ Primer,’’ its use is not for 
the very young, as might be supposed, 
but for beginners in the study of the 
principles of organic growth and struct- 
ure. It presents in ten short chapters 
an excellent digest of the Darwinian 
theory, using just enough illustration, 
drawn from easy and _ well-known 
sources to interest the reader without 
wearying or confusing him with too 
many details. The first chapter states 
the question, the second deals with 
‘“Cases of Origination of Varieties 
and Species,’’ the third and fourth 
enter into an explanation of the 
causes of these varieties, the fifth 
treats of the interesting subject of 
‘“Mimicry and Allied Phenomena.’’ 
The sixth, seventh and eighth bring 
out the testimony of the different sci- 
ences, Embryology, Geology, and Ge- 
ography. The ninth reaches the 
question of final interest and conse- 
quence, ‘“The Origin and Antiquity 
of Man’’; and the tenth contains an 
historical sketch of the subject. Two 
carefully-prepared appendices add to 
the value of the book. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bergen have been enthusiastic stu- 
dents of science from youth up. Each 
possesses a clear and thoughtful mind 
and an intelligent grasp of the princi- 
ples involved in such a study as this, 
together with the painstaking and in- 
dustrious spirit which mark the true 
scientific student. We take pleasure 
in recommending this book to the sci- 
ence classes in our Unity Clubs, and 
to all who wish to profit by a sum- 
mary, in brief but comprehensive 
form, of the latest results of scientific 
investigation in the realm of biology. 

Harvard Graduates Whom I Have 
Known. By Andrew Preston Peabody, D.D., 
LL.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

This pleasantly written book com- 
memorates prominent personages who 
have had some important share, either 
as trustees or donors of funds, in shap- 
ing* the destiny of Harvard University. 
Among the names commemorated are 

(Continued on p. 218.) 
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Ghe Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. Any book in 
print will be mailed on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers of UNITY. CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., 175 
Dearborn st., Chicago. 

Kurzgefafste Logik und Psychologie. Von 
Dr. K. Kroman. Kopenhagen: J. Frimondts 
Verlag. Leipzig: O. R. Reisland. Paper. 12 
mo. pp. 339. 

The Jews Under the Roman Empire. By 
W. D. Morrison. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth. 12mo. pp. 426. §1.50. 


Primer of Darwinism. By J. Y. Bergen, 
Jr., and Fanny D. Bergen. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Cloth. 16mo. pp. 261. §1.25. 


The Tragic Muse. By Henry James. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 2 
Vols. 16mo. pp. 482, 400. 81.25 per vol. 


The Lily Among Thorns. By William 
Elliot Griffis. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. Cloth. 12mo. pp. 274. 


Wilbur Pisk. American Religious Leaders. 
By George Prentice, D.D. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 12mo. pp. 289. 
Br. 25. 

Quintessence of Socialism. By Prof. A. 
Schaffer. New York: The Humboldt Pub. 
Co. Paper. 8vo. pp. 55. 15 cts. 

Darwinism and Politics. Administrative 
Nihilism. By Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S. 
By David G. Ritchie, M. A. New York: 
The Humboldt Pub. Co. Paper. 8vo. pp. 
55. 15 cts. 

Physiognomy and Expression. 
Manteyazza. New York: The 
Pub. Co. Paper, 2 Vols. Svo. 
cts. per vol. 


By Paolo 
Humboldt 
pp. 224. 30 


A Primer of 


DARWINISM 


and Organic Evolution. 


By J. Y. BERGEN, Jr., and FANNY D. BERGEN. Being 
a new edition of the author's former work, giving 
a narrative summary of the principles of the De- 
velopment Theory. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


No one can to-day be said to be really well edu- 
cated without a knowledge of at least the cardinal 
principles of organic evolution, that master-key to 
the significance of the entire animated world, and 
such a know!edge can be most readily gained from 
While 


itis not beyond the comprehension of the average 


the perusal of this compendious little book. 


high school pupil, it contains much that will be new 
to most cultivated people who are not thoroughly 
familiar with the voluminous works of Darwin, 
Wallace, Huxley, Haeckel, and the host of other 
European and American investigators and writers 
who have contributed to the enormous mass of evi- 
dence which has at last quite established the truth 
of the doctrine of organic evolution. The authors 


have been very modest in calling their work a 
primer ; it is rather a text-book on the subject fit for 
a high school, where Darwin's books, and those of 
the other evolutionists, would be used as reference 
volumes. They have done their work carefully and 
accurately, have spared no pains in procuring the 
best illustrations possible, and have added much 
original matter that brings the book down to the 
very latest times. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail postpaid, on 


vrecetpt of price, catalogues free. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
10 Milk street, Boston, Mass. 

Vi hall or parlor, and new Churches LES 
vided with Hymn Books, will wantour Hymn 
Tracts. Songs of Faith, Hope and Charity, set to 
old tunes: 51 Hymns with music. Love to God and 
Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes. 
Responsive Services with prayer and closing chant 

Each pamphlet 5 cents. 

The three bound together, with eight Choral Respon- 
sive Services added —a sarees little service book—for 
15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 

UNITY PUBLISHING cbuMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
HE! FACTORS of ORGANIC EVOLUTION 
and A HALF CENTURY OF SCIENCE, by PROF. 
HUXLEY and GRANT ALLEN. Two octavo pamphlets, 
each 15 cents, mailed. Either one free for three trial 
ten week subscriptions to UNITY, with 30 cents. Send 
for list of 118 standard scientific books at 15 and 30 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago 
OR CREATION EVER PRESENT — By 
H. M. SIMMONS. The Genesis story retold 
in the light of modern sclence, yet in lan- 

guage simple enough to hold the attention of a 

child. lll Pages. Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago. 
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very extra elegant 

note paper (Oxford) and en- 

velopes for 25 cts., in stamps. 
LADIES. Box 1219. ELKHART, IND. 


TRACTS about SCIENCE and RELIGION, 
showing the relation of the two and how the great 
religious beliefs of the world have been affected by 
the doctrine of Evolution. Blake, Potter, Powell 
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Savage and Simmons are the writers. All mailed 


or 10 cents 
for PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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the following: That of Dr. Joshua 
Fisher, of Beverley, who by a bequest 
of $20,000, founded the Fisher chair 
of Natural History, a chair so honor- 
ably filled for more than half a century 
by Dr. Asa Gray, and now occupied 
by Prof. George L. Goodale. That of 
Mr. Nathan Dane, who as a member 
of Congress, drafted and reported the 
ordinance for the government of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio, which, 
as Dr. Peabody says, was probably the 
most important act of legislation in 
the world’s history, inasmuch as it 
determined not only the civil and so- 
cial condition of the territory then to 
be settled, but the destiny of our entire 
country for generations yet unborn ; 
for it enacted the perpetual exclusion 
of slavery from several of the most 
populous and prosperous states of the 
Union. Mr. Dane also founded a 
chair in Harvard, the one first occu- 
pied by Judge Story. Another is 
John Pierce, who for fifty-two years 
was pastorof a church in Brookline 
and its most influential citizen, and 
who for the same length of time was 
an overseer of the University. For 
thirty-three years he was secretary of 
the board of trustees and what he did 
not know about the University no 
man knew. He is described as a man 
whose ‘‘smile was luminous, his laugh 
contagious, his hand-grasp a heart- 
grasp.’’ Others of whom the author 
tells are John Pickering, William 
Wells, William Jenks, Daniel Apple- 
ton White, Charles Lowell, Ichabod 
Nichols, James Walker, Jared Sparks, 
Samyel Atkins Eliot, Geo. B. Emer- 
son, Stephen Salisbury, Nathaniel 
Wood, Nathaniel Silsbee, Cazneau 
Palfrey, Samuel H. Walley, Stephen, 
Minot Weld, and Increase S. Wheeler. 
Incidentally are told many interesting 
facts and incidents relating to the cus- 
toms at Harvard half a century to a 
century ago. The book must prove 
highly entertaining to Harvard grad- 
uates and others interested in the his- 
tory and progress of this greatest of 
American universities. 


Bates from the Field. 


A Card.—UnNiTy of Aug. 27, is before me. 
again I am amazed beyond description! A 
few weeks ago you charged Mr, Reynolds with 
asserting that for him to recognize the W. 
U. C. would make him worthy the peniten- 
tiary. I characterized that statement as un- 
just and unjustifiable, and as reparation on 
vour part asked you to print his address in 
full. In reply you publish an editorial 
without an allusion to the misrepresentation 
of which I complain, but which, ignoring 
that charge completely, seeks to discredit 
thetruth of his main statement. The point 
which I wish to press is this : Is your charge 
that he said that recognition by him of W. 
U. C. would make him worthy the peniten- 
tiary ‘rue? I want your readers to settie the 
matter before taking upa new point. Was 
not vour charge agvross misrepresentation ? | 
want to hold your attention and the atten- 
tion of your readers right here until this is 
settled. And Iam surprised that instead of 
paying the least attention to the subject of 
complaint, you divert the minds of your 
readers to another subject. In other words, 
your justification of your original charge is 
the new charge that Mr. Reynolds wholly 
misrepresented the position of W. U. C. 
men at the Tremont meeting in Chicago. 
This is a grave matter in itself upon which 
you will hear from me again; but I now 
want to know whether you still think your 
original charge a true and fair construction 
of Mr. Reynolds’ language? Please answer 
me here,and then we will attend to the other 
points. In closing, let me remind you that 
you have not as yet complied with my re- 
quest, that you produce the evidence for 
your assertion in UNITY of July, 24, that Mr. 
Reynolds holds that W. U. C. has forfeited 
the Unitarian name. Please do so at once. 

Yours, J. H. CROOKER. 


Boston.-—News from England tells of ad- 
dresses and essays made there during the 
summer by Prof. J. H. Allen and Rev. Brooke 
Herford. 


—The Unitarian Sunday-school Society will 
hold its Annual Meeting Oct. 2gth and 30th 
in Lowell, Mass. 3 


—At the closing day of the Weir’s Grove 
Meeting there was a larger attendance than 
on any previous day ofall the meetings. ~ 

? 


—Last Sunday Rev. E. A. Norton and Rev. 
Edw. Hale preached the Union sermons. 


—The great scholar of our denomination, 
Rev. Dr. F. H. Hedge, has passed away. 
He was born in Cambridge, Mass., 1805,— 
son of Levi Hedge, a professor of Logic in 
Harvard. In 1818 he accompanied Geo. 
Bancroft to Europe, and he studied in Ger- 
many during several succeeding years. In 
1825 he was graduated at Harvard after a 
short course, and then delivered the class 

em. After completing his studies in the 

heological school he entered the pulpit at 
West Cambridge, and was ordained in 1829. 
In 1835 he removed to Bangor, Me., and 
preached there till 1850, when he assumed 
charge of the Westminster church in Provi- 
dence, RR. I. In 1856 he succeeded his father- 
in-law, Rev. Dr. John Pierce, in Brookline, 
Mass. In 1872 he removed to Cambridge 
and became professor of German language 
and literature and served nineteen years. 
During several years he was president of the 
A. U. A. He was terse writer— independent in 
thought—forcible in sermon delivery. His 
printed works are valued particularly by 
students and thoughtful readers. 


North Platte, Neb.—-The following comes 
to us for publication in Unity: ‘‘We need 
money for the Cogswell Library in connec- 
tion with our Unitarian Society at North 
Platte, Neb. Contributions for this object 
can be sent to Mrs. E. J. Cogswell, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.’’ We second this appeal heartily. 
The faithfulness of the little Unitarian com- 
munity at North Platte is worthy of all 
praise and deserves recognition. Let the 
asked-for help be forthcoming. 


Pomona, Cal.—The Unitarians of Pomona, 
Rev. E. C. L. Browne, pastor, are taking 
steps toward the erection of a new church 
edifice. On Sunday, July 20th, this subject 
came before the society, just entered upon 
the third year of its existence. 


Leominster, Mass.—The Unitarian congre- 
gation have raised $165 to assist their min- 
ister, Rev. Edward B. Pavne, to restore his 
summer cottage destroyed by a tornado re- 
cently. 


Iowa Unitarian Conference.__The time se 
for the annual meeting of this Conference 
is October 14, 15, 16, and the place of meet- 
ing is lowa City. 


Is an inflammation of the bronchial tubes — 
the air-passages leading into the lungs. 
Few other complaints are so prevalent, or 
call for more prompt and energetic action. 
As neglect or delay may result seriously, 
effective remedies should always be at 
hand. Apply at once a mustard poultice to 


the upper part of the chest, and, for internal 
treatment, take frequent doses of 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


C. O. Lepper, Druggist, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
writes: ‘ My little sister, four years of age, 
was so ill from bronchitis that we had almost 
given up hope of her recovery. Our family 
physician, a skilful man and of large experi- 
ence, pronounced it useless to give her any 
more medicine, saying he had done all it was 
possible to do, and we must prepare for the 
worst. As a last resort, we determined to 
try Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and I can truly 
say, with most happy results. After taking 
a few doses she seemed to breathe easier, 
and, within a week, was out of danger. We 
continued giving the Pectoral until satisfied 
she was entirely well. This indisputable 
evidence of the great merit of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral has given me unbounded confi- 
dence in the preparation, and I recommend 
it to my customers, Knowing it cannot disap- 
point them.” 

‘“‘Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral cured me of a bad 
cough and my partner of bronchitis. I know 
of numerous cases in which this preparation 
has proved very beneficial in families of 


Young Children, 


so that the medicine is known among them 
as ‘the consoler of the afflicted.’’’— Jaime 
Rufus Vidal, San Cristobel, San Domingo. 

‘““A short time ago, ] was taken with a 
severe attack of bronchitis. The remedies 
ordinarily used in such cases failed to give 
me relief. AJmost In despair of ever finding 
anything to cure me, I bought a bottle of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, and was helped 
from the first dose. I had not finished one 
bottle before the disease left me, and my 
throat and lungs were as sound as ever,”— 
Geo. B. Hunter, Altoona, Pa. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


QR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


pid by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


200,000 


Estey Organs have been sold in the last 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! 
Organ has been 80 popular. 
Organ has had such a sale. 

We want to secure the best concep- 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this paper to give us an 
illustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is. 

Here is one snecim@n illustration, 


“ tis a long distance from Brattleboro’, 


No other 
No other 


V1., to the moon, but if those organs were 


distributed along the route, and you trav- 


eled the whole way at the rate of 330 miles 


a day, you would be two whole years on the 


trip, and would passan Estey Organ every 


five minutes, day or night, waking or sleep- 


ing, week-days and Sundays.” 


This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Vt 


159 Tremont Street, Boston. 

831 Broadway, New York, 

18 North 7th Street, Philadelphia, 

State and Jackson Streets, Chicago. 

16 Olive Street, St. Louis. 

Marietta and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 
An interesting Book of Facts (con- 

taining 24 pages with 46 illustrations) 

entitled, How large is 200,000, 

will be mailed free; one copy to one 

address. 


Branch 
Offices: 


Unitarian Church. Al!! mailed for 25 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COSNITTER, 


NITARIAN. BELIEF! 


UB TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis Of fellowship of the 


175 Dearborn 8t., Chicago 


— — —— 


HELPS 3 SELF-CULTURE. 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma Enpicotr 
DEO cn camiuuses cenaeneapekcesenocedeie 10 
2%. Robert Browning’s Poetry. By 
en of the Chicago Browning Society, 
Cloth, 
%. Outline Studies in @eeorge Eliot. By 
SERA. Fo! Ce niatienncccadssatcocecse © 
a. The Legend of Hamiet. By Grorce 
i; BEtkctuidhbt behbeneondads. encanccs 25 
Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By Gives B. 
WUD cccdosut Laudadimnccaccocth onshnées 25 
Outline Studies in Holmes, Bryant and 
NR EI TR eat a i 
The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
BR BF a ar eae 10 
Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs. 5S. B. BEAts.......... 1c 
- Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By J&NKIN 
CAD DEEL cdatubinbieentatbdashakadaioce 10 
The Study of Pelities in Unity Clubs 
and Classes. By GeorGce LL. F 
Outline Studies in the History of Ire- 
land. By Pror. WILLIAM F. ALLEN... 10 
Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Twe 
Cities. By Emma Enpicotr MAREAN.. 10 
The Importance of the Intellectual 
Life. By JENKIN LLoyp JonEs.......... 10 
History ef Art. Studies of the Lives of 
Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By ELten D. Hae... 10 
Religious Mistery and Thought. 
Be ea Cai EE EI 
at 2 ies of Holland. By Epwin D. 


Outline Studies in the Mistery of the 
Northwest. By Frepexicx J, 
- ERENT Raglan a lar” ae SR pe 10 


Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 1 
Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 

or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 

order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer's Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


Tie» FARMER'S» VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
. BEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


CUARANTEED Ax® 


FARMERS VOICE CO. ci caGoter 
ONE-HALF ‘THE PROFITS 
We eaves money in Real Estate in Seattle 


9 
.) 
ai. Vicinity, take title in your name and 


see when good prices can be realized. We agree to 
return to you the principal, 8 per cent, interest and 
»ne- ‘ali profits. ng experience. by investors 
in Seattle show that they have never failed to realize 
handsomely. Investments made of Larne or Smail 
mounts. Werefer, among others, to Puge. Sound 
National Bank, Seattle and Guarantee Loan and 
Trust Co., Seattle. Send for full particulars to 
Smith & McCargar, Seattle, Washington. 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 


GUARANTEED 104%, net 
on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate iv 
the thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides 
we send you one-half the profits; Sand 10 per cent. net 
on Mortgage loans, first-class security. Write for in- 
formation. Best references given. Address, 


»* 
- 


ae mailed. Charles H, Kerr & Co, Pub’s, Chicago. 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY-—A sermon 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash. 
Sound catechism and 


its chief city SEATTLE. WASHINGTO 
Seng stamp to Behelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


i 
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JUST PUBLISHER, 
“The Roman Catholic Church 
and the Public Schools,” 


By EDWIN D. MEAD. 


This collection includes the address given before 
the Woman Suffrage League in Boston during the 
controversy over Swinton’s History, the address be. 
fore the Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club at the 
close of the Boston conflict, and the address before 
the National Educational Association at Nashville 
last summer, in the debate with Bishop Keane. These 
addresses have already been published as separate 

mphilets, and of the Nashville address nearly fifty 
housand copies have been circulated. Their pub. 
lication together at this time, when the struggle over 
the Bennett law in Wisconsin and the similar contro. 
versy in Illinois have drawn the attention of the 
country anew to the whole subject, is felt to be oppor. 
tune. There is almost no phase ofthe subject which 
Mr. Mead does not touch in these addresses. What 
is chiefly worthy of remark is that, although he js 
the warmest defender of the public school system and 
the most outspoken critic of the parochial schools, he 
has treated the Roman Catholics witha careful justice 
which has won their confidence as has been done, 
perhaps, by no other of their critics. The Catholic 
Review, the ablest of the Catholic newspapers, wrote 
last summer: ‘‘What we desire to call attention to in 
these pamphlets is the remarkable fairness with 
which Mr. Mead treats Catholics and their views. 
The first fourteen pages of the first essay might have 
been written by a Catholic. It looks as if, for the 
first time in American history, the Catholics were 
about to meet in the arena a foeman who knows 
their strong and weak points as well as his own.”’ 


PAPER, 100 PAGES. PRICE, 35 CENTS. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 141 Franklin St., Boston. 


CHAS. H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn St.., 
Chicago. 


UNITY SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 
G2" Price per dozen does not include postage..ar3 


I. Corner-stones of character. By Mrs. Kata 
Gannett Wells. 


H Life. B Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. = 


School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. Chart, 5 cents, 


Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Theodore Parker, and the Liberal Movement 
in America. R. A. Griffin, 15 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

Sunday Talks about Sunday. ByJ. LI. Jones, 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. , 

Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
The story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P.Gilman. 15 cts.; per dozen, $1.25. 
Talks about the Bitle (Old Testament). By 
Newton M. . 15 ots.; per dozen, $1.25. 
The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
Unceasing. x M. Simmons. 15 cents; 

per dozen, $1.25. 

Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs. Eliza R. Sun- 
derland, 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 
Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann 
20 cents; per dozen, $1.75. 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part I. In Jesus’ 
Land 


The Childhood of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus’ 

ome. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 

The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
salem, and After. 

These Four series, By W.C. Gannett. Each 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 


The Seven Great Religious Teachers. By 
J. Li. Jones. 5 centa. 


Six Years in Sunday-school. No.1. Be- 

amines: the Legends and the Truer 
ries. With outline ofthe whole eourse. 

15 cents ; per dozen, $1.25. 

Six Years in Sunday-school. No. 2. In 

the Home. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 


UNITY PRIMARY CLASS CARDS, 


“Sayings of Jesus.” 10 cards, illuminated, 8 
cents. 

“ Kindness to Animals.” 10 cards, illuminated, 
cents. 

“Corner-Stones of Character.” 12 tinted carda, 
with photo, 20 cents. 

“Home Life.” 12 tinted cards, with photo, ® 
cents. 

“School Life.” 12 cards, illaminated, 20 cents. 
C. D, E, correspond to series I, II, III., of 
Uni'y Lessons: to be used together on ~ UDI 
form Lesson ”’ Plan. 

F. ‘Work and Worship.” Six plain, tinted cards, 

each having a lesson i with appropriate 

Bible text and Verse. re may order 

in quantity to suit size of class, giving 


to 
member the same card for a lesson. 2 carda 
for 1 cent. 


le of the above named lessons and 
“ ae eooee will be sent upon order, for $1.00 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SERVICE AND SONG BOCES. 


nity Services and Songs for Sunday School# 
ve 50 copant per dozen, $2.50; ~ hundred, $15.00. 
Unity Shorter Services for primary classes, Id 
cents; per dozen, $1.00. “ 
ity Festivals. A book of Special Service™ 
veh Flower, Harvest, Christmas, Natio 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 80 cents; per dozen, $2.50; pe 
hundred, $15.00. ia 
Special Services for Christmas, Easter, 
aa Harvest Festivals. Sample copies, 3 cen® 
per hundred, $2.50. 
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THE RISE OF UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


phlet of 70 containing chapter 
. pore eres | y the Mawors oF EZRA soe 


SAMENESS: me his son, WC. Gamaees for oldet 


Price, 20 cents. 


Ontlinef h study-classes is also ready. 
-” 10 cents 10 for 75 cents. 


Pree, 


| Western Unitarian Sunday School Society: 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ik _ 
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than four, Mamma?’’ But Mamma 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Earnest seeking is prayer. 
Mon.—Only what is pure is immortal. 


Tues. —No virtuous man takes the credit of 
his own virtue. 


Wed.—Strength of will and feeling raises 
and soothes. 


Thurs. —God's bench is the human mind. 


Fri.—They must worship who would com- 
mune. 


Sat.—All great character is the flow of Di- 
vine love and justice through the 
human soul. 

C. A. Bartol. 


What Was It! 


GurEss what he had in his pocket. 
Marbles and tops and sundry toys 
Such as always belong to boys, 

A bitter apple, a leathern ball ?— 
Not at all. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
A bubble pipe and a rusty screw, 
A brassy watch-key broken in two, 
A fish-hook in a tangle of string ?>— 
No such thing. 


What did he have in his pocket? 
Gingerbread crumbs, a whistle he made, 
Buttons, a knife with a broken blade, 
A nail or two and a rubber gun ?— 
Neither one. 


What dd he have in his pocket ? 
Before he knew it slyly crept 
Under the treasures carefully kept, 
And away they all of them quickly 
stole— 
’ Twas a hole! 
Sydney Dayre, in Independent. 


ee 


Willie’s Garden. 


‘“Now, Mamma, may I have a gar- 
den ?’’ cried Willie one day in May. 

‘Oh, no!’’ Mamma looked up 
from her sewing, at his pretty, trim 
suit, and visions came of how it would 
look after one day’s work at gardening. 

‘“ But Lisha has one !’’ 

Mamma said that his little neigh- 
bor was perfectly willing to wear old 
clothes while at work, but there was a 
certain little boy she knew who always 
objected to such a sensible plan. The 
eager little face assumed a martyr-like 
look, and Willie said resignedly, ‘' I'll 
wear old clothes, then !’’ 

‘* Be in the kitchen to-morrow when 
the grocer comes, and I will let you 
order seeds.’’ 

‘Thank you, Mamma, thank you!”’’ 
The little face grew radiant and, for- 
getting the old clothes, Willie began 
to talk about a certain spot of earth, 
‘just ten feet long, and eight feet 
wide,’’ according to his arithmetic, 
and he was probably not far from cor- 
rect. Next morning, as Willie was 
not in the kitchen when Mamma gave 
her orders to the grocer, she quite for- 
got about the seeds ; but as the grocer 
was going down the back piazza steps, 
a shrill voice shouted : 

“Hello! hold on there ! /’ve got an 
order for seeds.’’ And Willie came 
pase breathlessly up from the gar- 

en. : 

“I want pickles—cucumbers, I 
mean—that’s one; peas and beans, 
that’s three ; corn—popcorn, remem- 
ber—that’s four ; onions I hate ; rad- 
ishes—let me see, will I have rad- 
ishes ? I guess I’ll have horse-radish ; 
and turnips; that’s six, counting on 
his fingers, not to forget. Sweet po- 
tatoes I know I can raise, and I’ve 
about made up my mind to try rice, 
though of course Mamma ’ll laugh at 
me—’’ | 

Here his mother who had not spoken 
before for laughing, call out from her 
Window : 

‘Willie it will never do to plant 
more than four sorts; they will not 
Stow if you do. Get peas, beans, and 
ro and a few cucumber seeds, if you 

ike,’’ 

‘“ Not one tomato? not one squash? 
Oh, dear, dear ! Why I had planned 
for fifteen. Please let me try more 


was decided, and the smiling grocer 
wrote the order. Willie spent the 
morning ‘‘laying out’’ his garden. 
He divided it into a number of beds, 
each of which was so small, Mamma 
feared it would accommodate hardly a 
hill of corn. Between the beds were 
paths, graveled in patience and pain, 
by small shovelfuls of gravel brought 
from the walks by the persevering lit- 
tle workman. Yet Willie was so sat- 
isfied with the effect of his skill, he 
called Mamma and Flora to admire. 
When the seeds came, Flora wanted 
tohelp plantthem. Willie generously 
shared the delightful task although 
they had a friendly dispute at first 
about Flora’s frock. Willie declared 
she should put on an old one; but 
Flora decided the matter by saying 
decisively: 

‘* As if a gzr/ would soil her clothes, 
even if she did dig in the dirt !’’ 

A week passed. Morning and eve- 
ning the children ‘‘carefully sprinkled’’ 
their garden, as they expressed it. 
But the graveled walks ran like rivers, 
and the beds looked as if inundated. 
Yet when the ground had dried, little 
shovels repaired the damage. But 
Flora found that it was best to put on 
a large apron when the watering-pot 
came to be filled; the excitement of 
changing the pot from hand to hand, 
so that each should share in the 
sprinkling, did not have the best of re- 
sults upon her ruffled frocks. One 
morning Willie burst into Mamma’s 
room with, ‘‘ They’re up! Oh, 
Mamma, they’re up!’’ She knew he 
meant the seeds, and at his earnest re- 
quest she went to see how seeds which 
she thought must be so thoroughly 
down, would look when they were up. 

It proved to be a very original gar- 
den. Peas, beans, corn and cucumbers 
were growing alike in all the beds, 
and inthe walks, too! When Mamma 
spoke of that last fact, Willie said: 

‘Yes a good many seeds have got 
washed out, but we are going to tran» 
plant them. But I don’t see why my 
potatoes have n’t come up.”’ 

‘Did you plant potatoes ?’’ 

‘*T said they would n’t sprout,’’ cried 
Flora, airily. ‘‘I knew about the eyes ; 
I read about them; but Willie would n’t 
believe, and he s/zced them !”’ 

‘*T shall planta few whole ones to- 
morrow,’’ said her unbelieving brother. 

‘And now, Mamma,’’§ assured 
Willie, ‘‘in about three weeks, or a 
month, say by the Fourth of July, you 
may stop ordering vegetables,; / shall 
supply our dinners. Of course I 
planted my garden for the family. 
There’s no fun in doing things just for 
yourself, you know.’’ A. M. G. 


‘THE SAILING OF KING OLAF, 


and other By Alice Williams Brother- 
ton. A ballad founded on the old Norse legend, 
with seventy-two other poems of great variety as 
io subject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full é illustration in gilt on the 
cover. 145 pages. cents by mail. 
Not ony. musical but full of thought and delicious 
fancy.—Philadelphia Record. 
“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the m which gives the 
book its title, is a finely treated Norse legend, and the 


6 Songs” are very light and dainty, showing great 
deittinc ot tmacination and sportive play of fancy.— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


We cannot recall another book of recent poetry of 
anything like the same dimensions that has an equal 
diversity. Itisthe work of a real poet, and one who 


has at a inspiration.—Cincinnati Co 
cial Gazette 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PUBS., 


175 DEARBORN S8T., CHICAGO. 


ie ELKHAN! GAKRIAGE & 
HARNESS MFG. 


60. . 
For 16 Years have sold con- 


mmer.- 


°s 


219 
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DOLLAR CLEARANCE SALE. 


25 Valuable Pamphlets, 
1010 pages, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Many of the pamphiets in the subjoined list are 
now extremely scarce and can not be obtained after 
our present stock is exhausted. We offer the set pre- 
paid for $1.00, as long as they last, and also indicate 
the prices of separate pamphlets. It should be noted 
that the separate prices aggregate nearly $3.00, 
hence it is economy to order by the set. 


MOTHER’S PORTFOLIO. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
ROYAL QUARTO, OVER 400 PAGES. 


young usic, stories, and games. Amuse- 
ment and instruction cuainad, ” Post-paid, 92.26. 
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EXQUISITE DOUBLE LITHOGRAPH COVER. 
Kinderga: Methote, Lessons and Nursery Occupations for 
ildren, 


ereT renee Eh ( E N A ane 


ALICE B.STOCKHAM & CO. Chicago 


A-head of everything 
that can be used for washing 
and cleaning, is PEARLINE. 
If your work is heavy, it isa 
necessity ; if yourworkislight, 
itis aluxury. It lessens the 
labor of washing, and helps 
everywhere in the housework. 

, . 
There's nothing so harmless 
—so eflective—so popular and 
yet so new—it is rapidly suc- 
ceeding soap. Iry it forwash- 
ing dishes—try it for washing 
anything—everything ; only 
try it—for your own sakeand 
ours. A house without Pear- 
line is ‘“‘behind the times.” 
Beware of imitations. 183 JAMES PYLE.N. Y, 
SUNDAY -SCHOOL STORIES. 

By Edward E."Hale. 

‘* Twenty-six stories, of which I have written eight; 
the other eighteen are the work of my children, my sis- 
ters and of Mrs, Bernard Whitman, so widely known as 
the secretary of the ‘Ten Times One’ societies, All of 
these stories I have edited, and I have given the au- 
thors the pag haw directions under which they wrote,” 
—Dr, Hale's Preface. 
When the Rev, Edward Everett Hale writes a book 
for the young, grown people as well as young people 
look for something good, and they are seldom disap- 
pointed. Mr, Hale always writes for a purpose, and 
that purpose embraces both pleasure and profit to his 
readers, In the volume before us there are a number of 
right good stories which will be read with interest by 
children all over the land,—PAiladelphia Item. 


A delighttul and helpful book for young people,— 
Boston Home F 


ourna/l, 

Suited to the taste and comprehension of young peo- 
ple, they will be read again and again, and cannot fail 
to profit as well as interest.— Boston ‘fournal of Educa- 
tion. 

Cloth, 16mo., 314 pages, retail price $1.00. 
We have purchased from the publishers a 
limited number of copies which we desire to 
close out rapidly, so we offer them postpaid at 
only 560 cents, as long as they last. 

Address : 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers. 
2 17% Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL STORIES 

for little children. 


By Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Ber- 
nard Whitman. 


Twenty-six stories written on the same plan 
as those in Dr. Hale’s volume, but intended 
for younger children, printed in large type on 
heavy paper, and neatly bound. Cloth, 16mo, 
219 pages, retail price $1.00. Our price to 
those who order direct from us, 50 cents, 
postpaid. 

Address: 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. _ 


EVERY LADY 


Who sends us 20 CTS. 
and addresses of 10 Lady friends who love 
ore ee see ee 
4 monthly 
Beautiful Pict men Charming Stories, 


es 


the best, 
Ladies’ Magazine pub! 
For 20 cents extra [40 cts. 
we will send you a) 


erate and extreme—for . 
Wilt Misses’ and Children’s Gemente 


Rays Fon Raga ~ 
THE LADIES’ BAZAR 
230 LaSalle st., Yl, 


Tne above offer is cood till tept. 15th, 1890, only. 
Atter that 50 cents tur six months, or $1 p»rer year. 


“The Falls of Niagara”’ 


Is the title of a new book just issued, profusely 


AnTHoNY TROLLOPE, 


Cuas. DIcKEns, * 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD, 


BayArRD TAYLorR, 
W. D. Hows tts, 
Pror. GILBERT, ss ai ee 

" mail on receipt of pu 

fishers’ price, Pitty Gents 
Oo. W. RUGGLES, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Michigan Central 
‘‘ The Niagara Falis Route,” 


; ALMER’S Pronouncing Dictionary of 2500 musical 
terms, 25 cts. H,R, ‘ALMER, Box 2481, N. Y. 


Liberty and Life.—By E. P. Powell, 208 pages. 
Price in cloth 75 cents, paper edition sold only in this 


combination, or given to any subscriber sending us 
a new name fora year with $1.00. 


The Unending Genesis.—By H. M. Simmons. 
Itt pages, 25 cents, 


Practical Piety.—By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. to 


cents, 


Uplifts of Heart and Will,—By James H. West. 
20 cents. 

An Old Religion,—By J. C. F. 
pages, 25 cents. 

Truths for the Times.—By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. t1rocents. 


Lecture onthe Bible.—By Rev. Charles Voysey. 
ro cents, 

Christian Propagandism.—DBy 
wood Abbot. trocents, 


Godin the Constitution.—By Rev. Arthur B 
Bradford. t1ocents. 


Compulsory Education.—By 
wood Abbot. 5 cents, 


The Present Heaven.—By O. B., 
3 cents. 

The God of Science.—By 
Abbot. 10 cents. 


On the Vision of Heaven.—By Prof. Francis W. 
Newman. 5 cents. 

A Study of Religion.—By Francis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 10 cents. 

The Battle of Syracuse.—Two essays by James 
Freeman Clarke and Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 10 
cents. 


The Public School Question, as understood by 
a Catholic American citizen and a Liberal American 
citizen. By Bishop McQuaid andiFrancis Ellingwood 
Abbot. 100 pages, rocents. 


An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vica- 
rious Atonement.—By W.H. Spencer. 5 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical 
Religion.—By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. Chad- 
bourn and Prof, Asa Gray. 5cents. 


Messianic KF xpectations —By Rabbi Solomon 
Schindler. I. Introductory, 5 cents; II. Two Thou- 
sand years ago,5cents; Ill. The Carpenter's Son, 
scents: IV. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity 
the Daughter, 5 cents; V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 
cents. The five lectures for 20 cents. 


The Proposed Christian Amendment to the 
Constitution,—By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cents. 

Is Romanism Real Christianity.—By Francis 
W. Newman and Francis E. Abbot. to cents. 

The Philosophy ofaStrike.—By N. A. Dunning. 
5 cents. 


Grumbine. 95 


Francis Elling- 


Francis Elling- 
Frothingham., 


Francis Ellingwood 


Remember this is a clearance sale. Send now, 
don’t wait six months and then complain because we 
can not give you all the pamphlets advertised. We 
have about 100 full sets, and when part of the pam- 
phlets are out of print we shall have to substitute 
others. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Just Published: 


Unitarian Catechism 
By M. J. SAVAGE. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY €. A. HORTON, 


Price, paper,per Copy, . . . 20cents. 
. “« Des. ..-+ $1.50. 

on Cloth, ** Copy... . 30cents. 

- o . Doz., . . . #%.50. 


INTRODUCTIOS.,. 


The preface by Mr. Savage gives the reasons, clearly 
and concisely, why a book like this is needed. Itan- 
swers a great demand, and it will supply a serious 
deficiency. Having had the privilege of reading the 
contents very thoroughly, I gladly record my satis- 
faction in the character of the work, my hope of its 
wide acceptance and use, my appreciation of the 
author’s motivesin preparing it. The questions and 
answers allow of supplementing, of individual hand- 
ling, of personal direction. It is not a hard-and-fast 
production. There is a large liberty of detail, ex- 
planation, and unfolding. The doctrinal positions 
are in accord with rational religion and liberal Chris- 
tianity, the critical judgments are based on modern 
scholarship, and the great aim throughout Is to as- 
sist an inquirer or pupil to a positive, permanent 
faith. If any one finds comments and criticisms 
which at first sight seem needless, let it be re- 
membered that a Unitarian catechism must give rea- 
sons, point out errors, and trace causes: it cannot 
simply dogmatize. I am sure that in the true use of 
this book great gains will come to our Sunday-schools, 
to searchers after truth, to our cause. 

EDWARD A. HORTON. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


This little Catechism has grown out of the needs of 
mv own work. Fathers and mothers have said to me, 
‘‘Our children are constantly asking us questions 
that we cannot answer.’’ Perfectly natural! Their 
reading and study have not been such as to make 
them familiar with the results of critical scholarship. 
The great modern revolution of thought is bewilder- 
ing. ‘This isan attempt to make the path of ascer- 
tained truth a little plainer. , ; 

This is the call for help inthe home. Besides this, 
a similar call has come from the Sunday-schoo]. _ 
Multitudes of teachers have little time to ramsack 
libraries and study large works. This is an attempt, 
then, to help them, by putting in their hands, in brief 
compass, the principal things believed by Unitarians 
concerning the greatest subject. 

The list of reference books that follow the ques- 
tions and answers will enable those who wish to do 
so to go more deeply into the topics suggested. 

It is believed that this Catechism will be found 
adapted to any grade of scholars above the infant 
class, provided the teacher has some skill in the 
matter of interpretation. | ‘ 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


141 Franklin Street, - - Boston, Mass 
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Aunoungements. 


Vacation is Almost Over. 

The fall campaign of missionary 
work is about to begin. What part 
are you, individually, taking in it? 
Because if you havea definite work 
in progress, we want to help you, if 
you have not, we want you to help 
us. 

We will tell you what we have been 
doing since last February. We have 
been sending out every week five 
thousand copies of UNITY, — more 
some weeks, but at least five thousand 
every week. Suppose that two num- 
bers in the year are without the usual 
sermon, then the number of liberal 
sermons that we send out through the 
year at this rate would be a quarter 
of a million. 

But we want to do better. Before 
the end of this year we want to be 
sending out eight thousand copies of 
UNITY week,—four hundred 
thousand sermons a year. 


every 


Is it worth trying as a piece of mis- 
sionary work? You know best. You 
see Our sermons every week and you 
know whether it would or would not 
help the cause of rational religion to 
circulate four hundred 
them in a year. 


thousand of 


How much would it cost? Well, 
for our present five thousand a week 
it costs for type-setting, proof-reading, 
editorial work, book-keeping, rent and 
incidentals, a great deal more than we 
have ever been able to find easily,— 
but for the increase, from five to eight 
thousand weekly, the additional ex- 
pense would be only fifteen hundred 
dollars. 

If 
our proposition were sure togo through 
we should say this. 


How do we propose to raise it ? 


Let four hundred 
of our present subscribers send each a 
dollar with ten names for ten weeks. 
Let one thousand more send each a 
new yearly subscription with one dol- 
lar, and let the other hundred dollars 
come from new readers who happen 
on the paper and send for it unsolic- 
ited. 

But that is not the way things are 
done in the present stage of the world’s 
evolution. We assume that nearly 
half of those who profess interest in 
our cause would do their share. But 
it never happens so. 

The compensating fact is that there 
are always some who are ready to do 
more than their share, and there are 
always some who have ability as well 


sas good will to give out of proportion. 


So we shall not be surprised if half 
the necessary sum comes in large con- 
tributions of one hundred, fifty, 
twenty, ten and five dollars. 

But this opens up a possibility for 
those who would gladly help with 
money, but can not. We need not 
only money, but names of people to 
whom to send the copies of UNITY 
after they are printed. It would be 
mere waste to send them indiscrim1i- 
nately, for the percentage even in this 
country of people who are really open- 
minded on religious matters is too 
small to make broadcast sowing ef- 
fective. We can advertise for the 
names, but this again takes money,— 
if the contributions are large enough 
we may do it. But every reader of 
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Unity knows some who would be in- 
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terested in the paper and who might 
become permanent subscribers if it 
were brought to their attention. Now 
why not send us lists of such names? 
the more the better. If you are a 
minister or member of a Unitarian, 
Universalist or People’s church, send 
your parish list. If you arein a town 
where there is no such church, send 
us the names of thinking people who 
find themselves shut out by creeds. 

Write soon, help us to get an early 
and vigorous start. If you want to 
know how UnITy has managed to live 
along for these twelve and a half years 
without more subscribers, ask us and 
we shall be glad to tell you about it. 

Send on your suggestions. If you 
can send help now we shall thank 
you, or if you think you may be able 
to do so later, we shall be glad 
have you tell us that. 

Remember that letters relating 
the editorial management should be 
addressed to Mr. Jones or Mrs. Wool- 
ley, but letters relating to the busi- 
ness management to the publishers. 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co. 

175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 
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The Theodore Parker Memorial Contribution 
to the Endowment Fund of the W. U. C. 


Amount 
BR ice gS ee ae 
Mrs. Anna Parker, Quincy, I11. 


previously acknowledged in 
. $ 6,948.00 
5.00 


| $ 6,953.00 
Sumis previously subscribed to the 
Endowment Fund 16,153.00 
$23, 106.00 
Additional amount necessary to make the 
$10,000 Theodore Parker Fund, $3,047. Sum 
necessary to complete the $25,000 necessary 
to make all subscriptions valid, $1,894.00, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Services 
every Sunday morning at 11 A. M. Sunday, 


August 31, Miss Eva Walker will read a 
paper on ‘‘The Inspiration of the School 
Teacher,”’ 


A Chance to Make Money. 


Having read Mr. Moorehead’s experience plating 
with gold, silver and nickel, I sent fora plater and 
have more work than I cando. It is surprising the 
spoons, castors and jewelry that people want plated. 
The first week I cleared $37.10, and in three weeks 
$119.85, and my wife has made about as I have. By ad- 
dressing W. H. Griffith & Co., Zanesville, Ohio, your 
can getcirculars. A plater only costs $3.00. You 
can learn to useit inan hour. Can plate large or 
small articles, and can make money anywhere. 


Three Harvest Excursions. 


The Burlington Route, C., B. & QO. R. R., 
will sell from principal stations on its lines, 
on Tuesdays, Sertember 9th and 23d and Oc- 
tober 14th, Harvest Excursion Tickets at half 
rates to points in the farming regions of the 
West, Southwest and Northwest. For tickets 
and further information concerning these 
excursions, call on your nearest C., B. & Q. 
ticket agent, or address P. S. Eustis, Gen’] 
Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Il. 


BEECHAM'’S PILLS cure Bilious and Nervous IIls. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY for YOUNG WOMEN. 


42d year. Full College and preparatory courses, 
Special advantages for Music and Art. Resident phy- 
sician. The Seminary has a fine gymnasium building 
generously equipped for the Sargent system of work, 
and the official records show that delicate girls 
make a marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
courses Ofstudy. Catalogue with full particulars as to 
entrance requirements furnished upon application. 
Correspondence with regard to admission in fall of 1890, 
or later, isinvited. Rockford Seminary, Rockford 
lll. Sarah F Anderson, Principal. 
Please mention this paper. 


——— ee 


MONTICELLO. 


New buildings, New Furniture, New Pianos, 
New Equipments, Beautiful Situations 


Opens Sept. 26. Full and superior Faculty. De- 
partments for English, Latin, Greek, German, 
French, Science, Music, Art, etc. Send for infor- 
mationto Miss H. N. HASKELL, Principal, 
Godfrey, Illinois 


The Kindergarten Training School 
of the 


Chicago Froebel Association 


will reopen September, 1890, in the Harvard 
School, 2101 Indiana Ave., Chicago. For Circulars 
address MES. ALICE H. NAM, 

4815 Henwood Ave. 


Clinton Liberal Institute, Fort Plaine, N. Y. 


Unequalled Seminary Ebuipment. For both sexes: 
Classics, Modern Languages, Engineering, Belle 
Lettres, Science, Business training, English, Musi© 
(Vocal, Piano, Violin, Pipe Organ,) Art, Elocution- 
Large Library, Museum, 17 Pianos, Art Models; Gym 
nasiums, Elevators, Steam 
Floors, Large Handsomely furnished Rooms. 

Cc. V. PARSELL, A. M., President. 


-_- 


Gas, Bath Rooms al! 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more thana quarter ofacentury. Itis used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 
Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 
Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS. 


eed | 
EVERY WATERPROCF COLLAR or CUFF 


THAT CAN BE RELIED ON 


- ——— 


Aug 28 1890 


MARTIN LUTHER 
AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


BY DR. F. H. HEDGE, 


CONTENTS :—Martin Luther, Count Zin. 
zendorf and the Moravians, Christianity in 
Conflict with Hellenism, Feudal Society, Con. 
servatism and Reform, Rev. William E. Chan. 
ning, D.D., Science and Faith, Classic and 
Romantic, The Steps of Beauty, Ethica] 
Systems, Ghost Seeing, Personality, The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 


We can commend the book to any one interested in 
religion or literature, It bears reading as few collec- 
tions of review articles and addresses do, and it is 
worthy to fourm a part of that small body of good litera- 
ture that will not lose its savor with the change of the 
years,—San Francisco Chronicle, 

A handsome volumne of 326 large pages, 
Publishers’ price, $2.00; our price, including 
prepayment of postage or expressage, one 
dollar. Supply limited, order at once. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


FOUR TRACTS ABOUT CHRISTIANITY 


The Religion of Jesus, by H. M. Simmons, “What 
isit to be a Christian?’ by Jenkin Lloyd Janes 
Parker's “Transient and Permanent’ and Emer 
son’s Divinity School Address. All for 10 cents. 

UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn St., Chicage, 
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INOt to Discolor!? 
BEARS THIS MARK, 
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NEEDS NO LAUNDERING. CAN BE WIPED CLEAN IN A MOMENT. 
THE ONLY LINEN-LINED WATERPROOF 
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COLLAR IN THE MARKET. 
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ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE-FREE! 


f © 
Mention | 
UNITY, and ask 
for 
Illustrated Booklet, 
‘An 
Evening Pastime,’’ 
FREE. 
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CHIGAGO 
Can a CSS 


Pedal-Bass Practice Organs and large Comb nation Organs 
for the Church or Home a Specialt . 
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MISS WILLARD’S PICTURE. 


We will receive new yearly subscrib- 
ers to THE UNION SIGNAL at 75 cents 
each till Oct. 1st. Or,if you are an 
old subscriber you can send your own 
name and one new one for $1.50 till Oct. 
1st only. Add 30cents for each lovely 
aquarelle tint picture of MISS WIL- 
LARD that is wanted. Pictures to 
be delivered in December. Address, 


Woman’s Temperance Publishing Ass'n, 


161 Da Salle Street, 
. CEZLICALSO. 


Girls’ Higher School, 


479 and 481 Dearborn av., Chicago, Fifteenth year 
begins Sept. 17. Boarding and Day School for Youn 
Ladies and Children. 
ing preparation for college. 
oughly fitted up. Address 
MISS REBECCA S. RICE, A. M., 
MISS MARY E. BEEDY,A. M., 


HICAGO FEMALE COLLE 


M nPark(nearChicago). Boardin 
i for Girls and Vound Ladle For 


Till 
Oct. ist 


Only. 


Principals. 


o 
catalogue add G. THAYER, LL. D 

ogu ress G. e Dee 
Morgan Park, I1l., or 77 Madison Street, Chicago, UL Four weeks only Ten cents. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for scientific school, college, or business. 
Laboratories. The boys are members of the family 
Frederick B. Knavp, 8. B. (M, I. T.) Duxbury. Maas. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, 


Andover, N. H. For both sexes. Healthful loca- 


tion. Liberal management. Expenses low. Fits 
for college or for teaching, etc. For catalogue ad- 
dress True W. White, A. M., Principal. 


ILLINOIS MILITARY ACADEMY, “*"fnzeh"™ 


Circularof HENRY J. STEVENS, A. B., Prin. 
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Fall courses of study, includ- | 
Excellent houses thor- | 


| 


Southern Homes. 


LL WHO DESIRE TO 
LEARN about the GREAT 
PRAIRIE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where 
thousands of Northern families have 
happy homes, and besides the staple 
agricultural productions, raise their own 
oranges, figs and other semi-tropical 
fruits, should send for a sample copy 0! 


“THE AMERICAN” 


A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly 
paper. 
Subscription $1.00 per year. 


Address 


THE AMERICAN 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.  _ 
CREAT MASTERS 


Selections from the writings, with sketch of 
life, of Channing, Parker, Emerson and Mar- 
tineau. 5 cts.each, or all for15 cts.,mailed. 3 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 175 Dearborn St. , Chicago ail 
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